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HOW DANIEL WAS BLESSED WITH A SON 
An INCUBATION SCENE IN UGARITIC 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


How A fabulous personage by the name of 
Daniel was to beget a son named Aghat through 
the efficacy of a divine blessing is related in a 
lengthy episode of an Ugaritic poem which in 
recent scholarly discussions is referred to now by 
the name of the father (D), now by that of the 
son (Aq). In regard to its literary species, the 
poem has been variously defined as myth, legend, 
saga, epical narrative; and the character of Daniel 
has been taken to be that of a demi-god, a heros, 
a model judge. The poem has come down to us 
as inscribed on a series of four clay tablets, and 
in the first publication of the text, by Charles 
Virolleaud, the tablet containing our episode was 
assigned the second place in the series, so that it 
came to be known in modern literature as the 
second part of the Daniel poem (2D).? Of late, 
however, scholars are virtually at one that the 
particular tablet had been intended to precede the 
others; and since the text of our episode, the 
subject matter of the present article, stands at the 
head of the tablet, we would be dealing here with 
the initial scene, the starting point, perhaps even 
a sort of Prologue, of the epical narrative. 

It should be said at the outset, however, that 
although the text as it lies before us is of con- 
siderable length, consisting of nearly five hundred 
lines of writing in cuneiform alphabet, it does not 
represent more than a fragment, however substan- 
tial a fragment, of the original poem. Only one 
of the four tablets extant might be said to be 
tolerably complete (1D), while two columns of 
the second (2D) and fully four columns of the 
third tablet (3D) are missing altogether, and of 
the fourth tablet (4D) only a negligible bit is in 
our possession. Nor are the preserved columns 
ever free of a variety of gaps effected by breaks, 
defacements, or blurs of one kind or another. Thus 
at least twenty lines of the text to be discussed 
here are missing entirely, while of many of the 


* Charles Virolleaud, La Légende Phénicienne de Danel 
(Mission de Ras-Shamra, Tome I), Paris, 1936. 


remaining lines larger or smaller parts are broken 
off. With the text thus badly preserved, we are 
naturally deprived of a reliable criterion by which 
to determine what the true scope and design of 
the epical narrative had been and whether it might 
not have comprised more than the four tablets 
which have chanced to be discovered during the 
excavations at Ras Shamra. 

Those who refer to the text as the Aqhat poem 
or the Aqhat saga may do so on the authority of 
the Ugaritic scribe himself. At least on the one 
tablet (1D), the writing of which is preserved at 
the top of the first column, we find that it was 
superscribed by the words 1 aght, that is, “ be- 
longing ”—or “ appertaining ”—“ to (the narra- 
tive of) Aqhat ”; and there is good ground for the 
assumption that all the tablets of the series bore 
the same heading. Moreover, the designation 
could be justified by the criterion of contents as 
well. It might indeed be argued that, as far as 
the text goes, the fate of Aqhat forms the center 
of the narrative. His bow incites the envy of the 
goddess Anat. He refuses to relinquish the bow 
in her favor and to accept her offer of immortality 
in exchange. His firmness causes Anat to carry 
complaints and threats to El himself and, even- 
tually, to plot Aqhat’s assassination on her own 
initiative. In the end, he is murdered at the 
goddess’ instigation by one Yatpan and his body is 


? Hence, in a tablet of the Baal cycle (see n, 5), the 
only tablet of the cycle on which the writing is preserved 
at the top—which, however, cannot possibly have been 
the initial tablet of that cycle, as little as 1D could have 
been the opening tablet of the Daniel poem—the first 
column is superscribed 1 b'l (see Syria 15, 1934, 227). 
This procedure of Ugaritic scribes would have had de- 
cisive bearing on the nature of a similar procedure evi- 
denced in the superscriptions of many Psalms (lé-ddwid, 
libné qérah, ete.), and a great deal of gratuitous dis- 
cussion might have been eliminated, had the Ugaritic 
texts been found sooner. For no one could ever have 
mistaken the headings | b‘l, 1 aqht as having been intended 
to indicate that Baal or Aqhat were the authors of the 
corresponding poems. 
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devoured by a vulture. But with the help of a 
deity *—Baal or a ba‘al—residues of his fai and 
bone are recovered in the insides of Samal, the 
mother of vultures. 

From what has been said, however, concerning 
the state of preservation of the text, it might be 
argued that we simply do not know whether 
Aqhat’s death had actually formed the central 
theme of the epic or whether it merely was an 
episode incidental to that theme. It might further 
be argued that the superscription / aght need not 
necessarily reflect the attitude of the Ugaritic poet, 
or of Ugaritic tradition, toward the epical narra- 
tive but might in reality amount only to a technical 
device of scribes by which the tablets of a given 
series could be easily identified and kept together. 
It would thus be at least debatable that Aqhat’s 
claim to fame in Ugaritic folklore was wholly due 
to his miraculous birth by a renowned father. He 
was a model son, and his sister Pagat was a model 
daughter, because they were the offspring of 
Daniel. 

At any rate, even in our sadly fragmentary 
narrative, Daniel is at least as much in the fore- 
ground as is Aqhat. He prays for a model son, 
and El answers his prayer. He obtains a bow 
from the divine smith Hayin and gives it to Aqhat. 
At his request a deity “breaks” the wings of 
vultures time after time so that he may examine 
their entrails. He recovers fat and bone of the 
slain Aqhat and at his command his daughter 
avenges her brother’s death. In short, it is con- 
ceivable that the central theme, or the object 
lesson, of the narrative had been to the effect that 
Daniel prayed for, and was blessed with, the kind 
of a son who prevailed even against the guile and 
cupidity of the fierce goddess Anat. The persistent 
efforts made by Daniel to recover physical residues 
of Aqhat strongly suggest that he was to be 
brought back to life in the end. This would have 
been a fitting conclusion of the narrative that 
begins with a solemn and painstaking scene of his 
pre-natal history. 

In the following, an attempt has been made to 
examine this scene in its entirety and to treat it 
as a textual and literary unit. As far as one can 
see, this is the first time that the scene has been 
subjected to an examination of this kind—not 
counting the pioneer, and therefore of necessity 


* See below, note 31. 


tentative, efforts made on its behalf in Virol- 
leaud’s memorable publication of the Daniel texts. 
It goes without saying that the new examination 
would have been impossible without the steady 
stream of endeavor undertaken by scholars since 
that publication to elucidate one or the other pas- 
sage of our scene, the Daniel poem as a whole, and 
Ugaritic in general.* But the mere test of under- 
standing the scene in its entirety has led me now 
to revise, now to supplement, many of the findings 
brought out in recent discussions. This could 
hardly have been otherwise. In analyzing the total 
expression of a literary unit, we are bound to face 
a variety of problems—of purpose, of consistency, 
of topical division, of metric and _strophical 
arrangement, above all of syntactical and lexical 
details—which a suo loco treatment of passages 
may legitimately choose to ignore. 

As is usual in Ugaritic poetical texts, perhaps 
even more than is usual, the Daniel narrative 
abounds in the phenomenon of parallel passages; 
that is, of passages recurring in identical or nearly 
identical wording either within the same section 
or within different sections of a given narrative, 
or even in different narratives. To a certain 
extent, the phenomenon can be seen to be merely 
stylistic in character, effected by the habit of the 
narrators to employ literary cliches or stereotyped 
phrases for the purpose of describing certain 
standard situations: joy, anger, passion, emphatic 
announcement, greeting, sudden awareness, depar- 
ture, and the like. But in its more deliberate and 
more far-reaching aspects, the phenomenon may 
be best understood as conditioned by the liturgical 
or cultic-dramatic nature of the narratives, which 
apparently demanded that certain events or scenes 
be acted out, no doubt by different voices forming 
a chorus or a pageant.* 


‘Of the publications dealing with problems pertinent 
for the Daniel poem, only a few may be mentioned here: 
W. F. Albright, The “ Natural Force” of Moses in the 
Light of Ugaritic, BASOR, No. 94; U. Cassuto, Daniel 
et son fils dans la tablette IID de Ras Shamra, REJ, 
v. 105 (1939); H. L. Ginsberg, The North-Canaanite 
Myth of Anat and Agqhat, BASOR, Nos. 97 and 98; 
C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, Rome, 1940; The Loves 
and Wars of Baal and Anat, Princeton, 1943; J. A. 
Montgomery, Ras Shamra Notes VI, The Danel Tect, 
JAOS, 56 (1936). 

*« Although, in all probability, the stylistic feature 
itself had originated under the impact of foreign models, 
such as that of the epical narratives in Sumerian or 
Accadian, it may well have developed characteristics, 
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Thus, instead of simply stating that a certain 
action was performed several times, during several 
days, the description of the action itself is repeated 
accordingly. Similarly, where a prose writer might 
say that A delivered B’s mesage to C, the Ugaritic 
writers make A repeat the message in extenso ; that 
is, they make him act out its delivery. As a result, 
the wording of the message would occur twice in 
the text. Again, the narrator may describe in his 
own words a state of aairs concerning A and then 
make him repeat it to B for the benefit of C, in 
which case the wording of the pertinent passage 
would be found thrice as the narrative progresses. 
Occasionally, too, we come upon instances that 
might be termed parallel passages of the second 
degree, that is, passages which, while not identical 
in wording, are so much suggestive of one another 
that the wording of one may serve as a criterion 
by which to surmise, or even to restore, that of 
the other. This may be the case in such passages 
as lead up to each occurrence of an identical mes- 
sage or of an identical state of affairs, and we 
shall see that our scene provides an interesting 
example for parallel passages of this kind. 

It is this characteristic feature of the Ugaritic 
poems—which, as indicated, is particularly out- 
standing in the Daniel narrative—that often 
enables us to study and to appraise a given text 
notwithstanding its lamentably fragmentary state 
of preservation. From the beginning, Virolleaud 
has made admirable use of parallel passages in 
preparing the texts for publication.’ In doing so, 


and come to serve purposes, peculiarly Ugaritic. But 
whatever their origin and development in a given litera- 
ture, the importance of parallel pasages for modern 
philology, especially for a critical study of the often 
badly preserved ancient texts, has proved inestimable; 
see below in the present discussion and cf., e.g., S. N. 
Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (Philadelphia, 1944), 31; 
116, n. 67. See below n. 14, and my article An Anti- 
phonal Psalm from Ras Shamra (JBL, 1936, 21 ff.). 

5 Virtually all Ugaritic texts known to date have been 
made available by the indefatigable labors of this French 
scholar, mainly in the volumes of Syria, beginning with 
v. 10 (1929). The Baal cycle, to which we have already 
referred (n. 2) and are to refer frequently again, com- 
prises the texts published in v. 12 (1931), 193 ff. plus 
the fragment in v. 15 (1934), 226ff. (JAB); v. 13 
(1932), 113 ff. (24B); v. 15, 305 ff. (1*AB). In addi- 
tion, frequent reference will be made to K (La Légende 
de Keret, Paris, 1936) and Anat (La Déesse Anat, Paris, 
1938); for 2K, see now Syria 22 (1941) and 23 (1942- 
43). 


he was able to restore many of the numerous 
lacunae which, as we have seen, characterize the 
state of preservation of the Daniel poem. Accord- 
ingly, in reproducing the text of our scene, it has 
seemed advisable to dispense with brackets when- 
ever the restorations offered by Virolleaud are 
self-evident, and to mark by brackets only such 
instances of lacunae as have been left open in his 
publication of the text; also instances in which 
we have found ourselves obliged to suggest diff- 
erent restorations. It has further seemed advisable 
to refer in the discussion of the text to the numbers 
of the individual stichoi rather than those of the 
lines of writing, which latter have been put in 
parentheses. Finally, the topical division of the 
scene has been marked on the margin by Roman 
numerals, in anticipation of our analysis, with the 
marginal a and b indicating topical subdivisions.® 


Tue TEXxtT 
Column 1 


[apnk dnil (2) mt rp]i 
apn [gzr mt (3) hrnmy] 
uzr ilm ylhm (4) 

uzr ySqy bn qd8 

yd (5) sth yl w ySkb 
yd (6) [mizrt p]yln 
hn ym (7) w tn 

uzr il-m dnil (8) 

uzr ilm ylhm 

uzr (19) ySqy bn 
11 tlt rb‘ ym (10) 

12. uzr il-m dnil 

13 uzr (11) ilm ylhm 

14 uzr ySqy bn (12) qdi 


II 


*For the sake of convenience, we render the three 
signs for aleph as a, i, u, without prejudicing thereby the 
moot question of their actual phonetic value in instances 
in which the glottal stop, when forming the end of a 
syllable, is followed by zero vowel; see JAOS, 56 (1936), 
496f. Also for the sake of convenience, it has seemed 
advisable to transliterate the sign for &/$ now as 8, now 
as &, according to the etymology assumed for the given 
word; see n. 27. 


Ill 


IV a 


Va 
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xm§ tdt ym 

uzr (13) il-m dnil 

uzr ilm ylhm (14) 

uzr ySqy bn qd8 

yd sth (15) dnil 

yd sth y'‘l w y8kb (16) 
[yd] mizrt p yln 

mk b &b* ym-m (17) 
[k] yqrb bil b hnth 
abyn (18) dnil mt rpi 
anx gzr (19) mt hrnmy 
d in bn lh (20) km axh 
w &r8 km aryh (21) 

bl it bn lh km axh 

w &rS (22) km aryh 
uzr-m ilm ylhm (23) 
uzr-m ySqy bn qd8 (24) 
1 tbrknn 1 tr il aby (25) 
tmrnn | bny bnwt (26) 


w ykn bnh b bt 

b qrb (27) hklh 

nsb skn ilibh b qd8 (28) 
ztr ‘mh 1 ars 

m&su qtrh (29) 1 ‘pr 

Smr atrh 

thq Iht (30) nish 

gr8 d Sy Inh (31) 

axd ydh b Skrn 

m‘msh (32) k sb* yn 

spu ksmh bt bil (33) 

[akl m]nth bt il 

tx ggh b ym (34) tit 

rhs npsh b ym rt (35) 
[bkm y]ixd il ‘bdh 

ybrk (36) dnil mt rpi 

ymr gzr (37) mt hrnmy 
np§ yh dnil (38) mt rpi 
brit gzr mt hrnmy (39) 

[b hdrh] hw mx 

] ‘Sh yl (40) [yhbr] 

bm n&q atth (41) [hmhmt] 
b hbqh hmhmt (42) [w th]rn 
hmhmt ylt (43) [1 mt r]pi 
w ykn bnh (44) b bt 

b qrb hklh (45) 


60 
61 
62 


63 
64 
65 


66* 


Column 2 
67* 


68* 
69* 


70* 


VI a 72* 
73* 


74* 


76* 


b 


80* 
81 
82 


83 
84 
85 


86 
87 


88 
89 


90 
91 
92 
93 


VII a 94 
95 
96 


97 
98 


b 99 
100 


nsb skn ilibh b qd8 (46) 
ztr ‘mh | ars 

(47) qtrh 1 ‘pr 
émr atrh (48) 

thq lht nish 

[gr8]-m d ‘sy (49) Inh 
[axd ydh b &krn 


m‘msh k sb‘ yn 
spu ksmh bt bi 
ak] mnth bt il 

tx ggh b ym tit 
rhs npsh b ym rt 
b hlmh thm ilm 
rgmh bn qd8 bsrt 
th dnil mt rpi 
brit gzr mt hrnmy 


attk hmhmt w thr 
tqtns w tid bn 


w ykn bnk b btk 
b qrb hklk 


nsb skn ilibk b qd8] (1) 
ztr[k] ‘mk 1 ars 

m&su qtrk (2) 1 ‘pr 
atrk 

thq (3) lht nisk 

gr d ‘Sy Ink (4) 

spu ksmk bt bl 

[akl mnt]k (5) bt il 
axd ydk b Skrn (6) 
m‘msk k sb‘t yn 

tx (7) ggk b ym tit 
rhs (8) npsk b ym rt 

b un i[]] (9) pnm tsmx 
w ‘1 ysi 1 pit (10) 

yprq sb w yshq (11) 
1 hdm ytpd 

ysu (12) gh w ysh 

atbn ank (13) w anxn 
w tnx b irty (14) np8 
k yld bn ly km (15) axy 
w &rS km aryy (16) 


4 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
29 
30 
= 31 
32 | 
33 
b a4 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
3 43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4s 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
b 58 
59 
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nsb skn iliby b qd8 (17) 
ztr ‘my [1 ars 

m&su qtry] | ‘pr 

atr (18) 

tbhq lht nisy 

grs (19) d Sy In 

axd ydy bS(20)krn 
m‘msy k sb‘t yn (21) 
spu ksmy bt 

[akl mnt](22)y bt il 


tx ggy b ym tit (23) 
rhs npsy b ym rt (24) 


dnil bth ymgyn (25) 
yStql dnil 1 hklh (26) 


‘rb b bth ktrt 
bnt (27) hill snnt 


101 
102 
103 


104 
105 
106 


107 
108 


109 
110 


111 
112 


113 
114 


115 
116 


Vill 


1-2. Restoration suggested by V(irolleaud), but not 
embodied in his text. 


6. Tablet (and V): yd [ ] ynl; at the end of the 
lacuna a remnant of the p is still discernible. 


15. Tablet (followed by V) adds after tdt: 8b‘; the 
word is partly effaced (erased?). 

23. V: [w(?)] yard. 

24. V: abynt [Dn]el. 

45. Or else [lhm m]nth. V: [ ]n(?)th bt El. 

48. Or else: [bkm t]iad. V: [b yd(?) ylebd. 

53-54. V: [ ] hw mh 1 ‘rsh y'l [Dn el(?)]. V 
indicates in his autograph (but not in his transcription) 
a sign for ‘ preceding hw; this, however, is not dis- 
cernible on the photograph of the tablet. 

56-57. V: b hbqh hmhmt [ ] k(?)nm ylt hmhmt 
[ Je. The sign following the first lacuna (r) is 
partly broken off. At the end of the second lacuna, the 
remnant of a p is clearly discernible in the autograph 
as well as on the photo. 

66*-80*. Lacuna of about ten lines of writing in the 
text of the tablet. Only the last stichos is restored by V. 

69*. See note on 45. 

80*. V: tsb skn. 

81. V: ze[tr ‘mk. 

85. V: d ‘sy lk(?)]. 

87. V: [....k] bt El. See note on 45. 

92. V: bune[(?)]pn(?)m témh. 

101. V: asb skn. 

102-103. Tablet and V: ztr ‘my I ‘pr. 

103. Perhaps: mésu qtr; see note on 104. 

104. So Tablet; V: §*mr aér[y]. 

110. V: [ jy bt El. See note on 45. 

115. V: ‘rb 6 bt hg Kért. 


Column 1 


I 


II 


III 


IV a 


TRANSLATION 


[Thereupon, Daniel, Man of Rap]i, 

Forthwith, [the Hero, Man of Har- 
namiya, | 

Gives the gods offerings to eat, 

Gives the holy ones offerings to 
drink ; 

Besprinkles his cubicle, goes up to 
sleep, 

Besprinkles [his 
passes the night. 


Behold a day and another— 

Offerings to the gods of Daniel: 

He gives the gods offerings to eat, 

Gives the holy ones offerings to 
drink. 

A third, a fourth day— 

Offerings to the gods of Daniel: 

He gives the gods offerings to eat, 

Gives the holy ones offerings to 
drink. 

A fifth, a sixth day— 

Offerings to the gods of Daniel: 

He gives the gods offerings to eat, 

Gives the holy ones offerings to 
drink. 

Daniel 
cubicle, 

Besprinkles his cubicle, goes up to 
sleep, 

[Besprinkles] his clothes, 
passes the night. 


But on the seventh day, 

[When] he draws near to perform 
his supplication, 

Daniel, Man of Rapi, begs, 

The Hero, Man of Harnamiya, sighs. 

For he has no son as (have) his 
brethren, 

Nor an offspring as (have) his kin. 

Would that he had a son as (have) 
his brethren, 

And an offspring as (have) his kin. 


He gives the gods offerings to eat, 

Gives the holy ones offerings to 
drink, 

That they bless him unto the Bull- 
El, the Paternal, 


clothes, then] 


(then) besprinkles his 


then 


1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
m= 22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 | 
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Strengthen him unto the Creator of 
Creatures, 

So that his son be in his house, 

His offspring be in the midst of 
his palace: 

To raise a shrine of his ancestral 
gods in the sanctuary ; 

To bury him with his kinfolk in 
the earth; 

To make his incense go forth from 
the ground. 

To guard his path; 

To expel the inciter of his contempt ; 

To drive out him who provokes his 
rebellion. 

To take his hand in drunkenness, 

To carry him off, when he be sated 
with wine. 

To consume his share in the temple, 

[To eat] his [por]tion in the house 
of god. 

To plaster his roof on a day of 
(much) mud, 

To wash his garments on a day of 
(much) rain. 


[And so] his servants [in]duce El. 

He blesses Daniel, Man of Rapi, 

Strengthens the Hero, Man of Har- 
namiya: 

“ Daniel, Man of Rapi, shall recover 
in ardor, 

“The Hero, Man of Harnamiya, in 
zest : 

“ {In his chamber] he shall surely 
become succulent, 

“To his couch he shall ascend [and 
crouch ]. 

“As he kisses his wife, [she shall 
conceive ], 

“As he embraces (her), she shall 
conceive [and become preg ]nant, 

“Conceive and bear a child [to the 
Man of Rap]i. 

“ And his son shall be in his house, 

“His offspring in the midst of his 
palace: 

“To raise a shrine of his ancestral 
gods in the sanctuary; 

“To bury him with his kinfolk in 
in the earth; 


62 


63 
64 


65 


66* 


Column 2 
67* 


68* 
69* 
70* 


72* 
73* 
74* 
76* 


78* 
79* 


80* 
81 
82 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 


88 
89 


“'To make his incense go forth from 
the ground. 

“To guard his path; 

“To expel the inciter of his con- 
tempt ; 

“ [To drive out] him who provokes 
his rebellion. 

[“ To take his hand in drunkenness, 


“To carry him off when he be sated 
with wine. 

“To consume his share in the 
temple, 

“To eat his portion in the house 
of god. 

“To plaster his roof on a day of 
(much) mud, 

“To wash his garments on a day of 
(much) rain. 


The gods speak in his dream, 

The holy ones tell him good tidings: 

“Thou wilt recover in ardor, oh 
Daniel, Man of Rapi, 

“Tn zest, oh Hero, man of Har- 
namiya. 

“Thy wife shall conceive and be- 
come pregnant, 

“Shall go into labour and bear a 
son. 

“ And thy son shall be in thy house, 

“Thine offspring in the midst of 
thy palace: 

“To raise a shrine of thine ances- 
tral gods in the sanctuary ;] 

“To bury [thee] with thy kinfolk 
in the earth; 

“To make thine incense go forth 
from the ground. 

“To guard thy path; 

“To expel the inciter of thy con- 
tempt; 

“To drive out him who provokes 
thy rebellion. 

“To consume thy share in the 
temple, 

“[To eat] thy [portion] in the 
house of god. 

“To take thy hand in drunkenness, 

“To carry thee off when thou be 
sated with wine. 


6 
33 = 
b 34 | 
35 
36 
37 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
Via 
46 
AY 
Va 48 
49 
50 
51 
| ‘fi 
52 
| 53 
55 
56 
b 58 
59 
60 


VII a 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 
105 


106 


107 
108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


VIII 113 


114 


115 


116 


then]. 


6 (also 21). 


“To plaster thy roof on a day of 
(much) mud, 

“To wash thy garments on a day 
of (much) rain. 

“By the might of El, thou wilt 
rejoice in countenance, 

“Whilst the babe comes forth from 
the womb. 


He spreads his jaws and laughs, 

With his feet he stamps the foot- 
stool, 

He raises his voice and shouts: 

“ Now I may sit and repose, 

“And my soul shall repose in my 
breast. 

“For a son shall be born unto me 
like (unto) my brethren, 

“ And an offspring like (unto) my 
kin: 

“To raise a shrine of my ancestral 
gods in the sanctuary ; 

“To bury me with my kinfolk [in 
the earth; 

“To make my incense go forth] 
from the ground. 

“To guard my path; 

“To expel the inciter of my con- 
tempt ; 

“To drive out him who provokes 
my rebellion. 

“To take my hand in drunkenness, 

“To carry me off when I be sated 
with wine. 

“To consume my share in the 
temple, 

“To eat my portion in the house 
of god. 

“To plaster my roof on a day of 
(much) mud, 

“To wash my garments on a day of 
(much) rain. 

Whilst Daniel proceeds to his house, 

Whilst Daniel betakes himself to his 
palace— 

There enter into his house the Skill- 
ful ones, 

The Daughters of Jubilation, the 
Gleaming ones. 

Possibly: Besprinkles [his underclothes, 
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8 (also 12, 16). Literally: Offerings of the gods of 


Daniel. But see below, n. 16. 
28-29. Perhaps: He was concerned that there be unto 


him a son like (unto) his brethren, and an offspring 
like (unto) his kin. 

34. Or: So that a son of his be in his house. 

41 (also 65, 85, 106). Perhaps: To drive out him 


who provoked his rebuke (or: his displeasure). 
44 (also 68*, 86, 109). Or else: To consume his ksm 


in the temple. 
66*—80*. Lacuna in the text of the tablet. 


92. Or: By the grace of El, ete. 
94. Or: He separates (or: disunites) his throat and 


laughs. 
115. Or else: There enter into his house the Masterful 


ones. 


ANALYSIS AND DETAILS 


As indicated in the above arrangement, the text 
may be divided into eight topical sections or units. 
They may be defined as follows: (i) the incubation 
rites; (ii) the incubation period; (iii) Daniel’s 
supplication; (iv) his request for intercession ; 
(v) El’s favorable response; (vi) Daniel apprised 
of El’s blessing; (vii) his rejoicing; (viii) finale 
and transition. Each of the sections iv-vii may 
in turn be divided into two units, which we have 
designated asa and b. As may be seen at a glance, 
the b-units form parallel passages of the first 
degree, while the a-units form ones of the second 
degree. 

A break at the head of the tablet deprives us 
of some ten lines of writing at the beginning of 
the text. The exact wording of this initial passage 
of Column 1 or, as we should rather say, of the 
initial passage of the narrative as a whole, we may 
never know with certainty—unless indeed the 
missing piece of clay should be found. But we 
cannot fail to realize that the missing passage must 
have been introductory te the lengthy scene before 
us. Accordingly, the opening lines may well have 
related how, when Daniel grew old, advanced in 
years, and as yet had no son as had his brethren, 
nor an offspring as had his kin, his spirit was 
agitated, his faced was saddened, and he proceeded 
to the temple, betook himself to the house of god. 


I. The Incubation Rites (ll. 1-6). 


The passage consists of three couplets, each held 
together by parallelism of members, so that the 
individual lines represent actual hemistiches. As 
restored above, the first couplet exhibits a pattern 
frequently used in the Daniel poem to mark a new 


90 
97 
98 
b 99 
- 
= 
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turn or a new event in the progress of the narra- 
tive.’ We notice that the name (a) Daniel is 
qualified by three elements: (b) mt rpi, (c) gzr, 
and (d) mt hrnmy, in the manner that (a) plus 
(b) is paralleled by (c) plus (d), while (b) and 
(d) form appositions to (a) and (c), respectively. 

Apparently, this was only the formal, solemn 
manner of referring to Daniel, for we have seen 
that he may be called by this name alone (ll. 8, 
12, 16, 19, 113-114); occasionally he is called 
dnil mt rpi alone, and once, if our restoration be 
correct, even mt rpi alone (1. 57). On the other 
hand, he is never referred to by (c), or (d), or (c) 
plus (d), alone, nor is (c) plus (d) ever made to 
precede (a) plus (b). Since his son is sometimes 
called aght gzr, we should no doubt understand 
that only Daniel and Aghat represent actual proper 
names, and that gzr (gdzir or gazir) is an epithet 
borne by both the father and the son, whether in 
the sense of “ the Generous ” or, more likely, “ the 
Hero.”*® Wile the pronunciation “ Daniel” or 
“Danel ” and the renderings of gzr and mt have 
good philological support, the other elements are 
not clear either in meaning or in form, our pro- 
nunciation “ Rapi,” “ Harnamiya,” and “ Aqhat ” 
being entirely artificial. It is safe to assume, 
however, that in rpi and hrnmy we deal with ethnic 
designations; also, that mt, “man,” should be 
taken in the sense of “mighty man, personage, 
leader.” 

Elsewhere in our poem, the locution “ There- 
upon, Daniel,” etc. is always followed by a verbal 
clause the agent of which is Daniel. In the 
instance before us, it is followed by a series of 
verbal clauses in asyndetic succession. The series 
begins with two clauses (ll. 3-4) involving the 
verbs ylhm and ysqy. Since the root sqy is used 
in Ugaritic, as generally in Semitic, only as a 
double transitive, “to give to drink,” so that wzr 
and bn qds would naturally form the objects of 
ysqy, we must infer that the parallel ylhm repre- 
sents not the simple stem “ to eat,” but rather the 


7Cf. 1D: 19; 38 (only the first stichos); 2D 2: 27; 
5:5; 13: 33. Since in these instances apnk is paralleled 
with aphn, the apn in our passage may be a scribal 
error. It is tempting, however, to compare apnk-apn 
with Arabic hundka-hund. 

* The epithet gzr seems to be also one of Mot; perhaps 
of other gods as well; see the references adduced by 
Virolleaud, op. cit., 89; for the meaning, cf. Albright, 
BASOR, 94, 32, n. 3, and Ginsberg, ibid., 98, 18, n. 38. 
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intensive stem, with uzr and ilm forming its 
objects. The fact that Ugaritic employs also a 
causative of lhm need not forestall this interpre- 
tation. Rather we should realize that, while slhm 
is used in the strictly causative sense of “to make 
some one eat,” the intensive lahhama conveys the 
expansive-distributive sense of “to give, to offer, 
to invite, some one to eat,” thus closely correspond- 
ing with the meaning of Sqy.° It should be borne 
in mind that, in the simple stem, /hm corresponds 
semantically not with Sqy but rather with Sty. 

Offhand it would be impossible to say whether 
tlm and bn qd8 were intended as singulars (ila-ma 
and bin, or bina, qudsi) or as plurals (lima and 
bani qudsi). We shall see, however, that our scene 
offers clear evidence in favor of the plural, so that 
Daniel is here said to give “ the gods ” wzr to eat, 
and to give “the holy ones” wzr to drink. 

The precise meaning of wzr is uncertain. Tenta- 
tively, I venture to suggest that it is cognate, in 
meaning and derivation, with Hebrew nézer in the 
sense of “ consecration, votive offering,” e. g., “ the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God ” (Lev 
21: 12)—hence nazir, “a Nazirite ”—and that the 
word, uzzar or uzzur, should therefore be under- 
stood as contracted from unzr. Perhaps, too, we 
should understand that the term was used specifi- 
cally for offerings accompanying incubation, which 
as such would involve temporary separation from 
one’s family. As indicated in Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, the primary meaning of nézer would appear 
to have been “separation, isolation,’ the word 
having only secondarily acquired the particular 
sense of isolation for cultic purposes, and hence 
“ consecration.” 2° 


® Similarly, the other verb used in Ugaritic for “to 
eat,” ’kl, appears to form an intensive stem in the mean- 
ing of “to invite to eat: ” yakl (ya’akkil); qal: tikl 
(t’'kal, ta’kul?); cf. 2 AB 5: 103 (against Gordon, 
Ug. Gr., 58, n. 2); 6:23; cf. also Hebrew nihhal, “to 
give in, to distribute a, possession or inheritance,” but 
hinhil, “to make some one inherit, to cause him to 
inherit”; for similar examples, see G. Bergstraesser, 
Hebr. Gr. 2, 93 f. 

1° We may thus consider Ugaritic wer as identical with 
Phoenician ’zr, which has been rendered “ vowed offer- 
ing,” and which seems to be used in Phoenician as 
synonymous with ndr; cf. Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language, Glossary, 75 and 123. Arabic 
nadara in the sense of “to vow” has long since been 
recognized as a loanword (A. Jeffrey, Foreign Vocabu- 
lary, 278), whether from Hebrew (ndédar) or Aramaic 
(nédar), so that the dental spirant would be purely 
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The series of verbal clauses with Daniel as the 
agent is concluded in the last couplet of the present 
unit (ll. 5-6). Of the four verbs involved, three 
are clear and common: yl, “he goes up,” viz., to 
his bed or couch; explicitly so: “to his couch he 
shall ascend” (1. 54); yskb, “he lies down, he 
sleeps ;” yln—miswritten on the tablet ynl, but 
corrected on the basis of the parallel passage below 
(1. 21) *°—“ he passes, he retires for, the night.” 
The fourth verb, yd, is less clear, and does not 
seem to agree in meaning with any of the Ugaritic 
verbs with which it might be combined on grounds 
of orthography." 

It has long been clear to me that we have here 
to do with an imperfect of ndy—the vocalization 
intended thus being yaddi < yandi ‘**—correspond- 
ing to Hebrew *ndzaé, Aramaic néda, and that the 
verb is used here to denote the act of “ sprinkling ” 
or “ besprinkling ” in the cultic sense of the word. 
Of the two objects which Daniel would here be 
made to besprinkle one is sth (vocalize sittahu < 
sidtahu) which is to be combined with Arabic 
‘ausada, “he closed,” a door, an entrance, and 
wasid, “a fold, an enclosure,” and understood here 
as referring to a “ cubicle,” in which Daniel was to 
spend the night. 

The other object of yd—restored here on the 
basis of the parallel passage (1. 21)—is clearly 
used here, and elsewhere in Ugaritic, in the sense 
of Arabic mi’zarah, also mi’zar, “a wrapper,” for 
covering, “a garment,” etc. A doubt could only 


phonetic. For other instances of an u-preformative 
(prothetic?) in Ugaritic, cf. udm'‘t, “tears,” usb‘, “ fin- 
ger”; for examples in Hebrew, see Bauer-Leander, Hist. 
Gr. d. Hebr. Spr., 487; cf. Harris, ibid., 33, 5. 

108 So apparently already Montgomery, ibid., 444. 

“Cf. 2AB6: 10; 31; 1*AB6:18; 1AB1:2; 2K5: 
1] ff.; 6: 47. 

4148 Thus taken, yd would represent an apocopated form, 
in contrast to ysqy, but in agreement with y'l. Perhaps 
we should understand the situation by assuming that the 
asyndetic clauses, of 1. 5 and of 1. 6 (and similarly in 
ll. 19-21), had been intended as a quasi-conditional 
sentence (comparable to ’idd-sentences in Arabic poetry 
and occasionally also in prose; see A. Wright, A Gram- 
mar of the Arabic Language, 3rd ed., 2, 12): “ when 
he has besprinkled his cubicle, he goes up to sleep; 
when he has besprinkled his clothes, he then passes the 
night.” One has the impression that this type of con- 
struction is not infrequently intended by the Ugaritic 
narrators, and that it may account for instances of 
apocope hitherto unexplained; cf. A. Goetze, The Tenses 
of Ugaritic, JAOS, 58, 296; but see Gordon, ibid., 51 f. 
(8.9); see also below, n. 44, and n. 58. 


be whether a singular was intended here, so that 
reference would perhaps have been made to some 
sort of a blanket, or a plural (mi’zarat) in which 
case the more probable rendering would be 
“clothes,” presumably, such as Daniel kept on 
during the night.’* At any rate, we are all but 
forced to recognize that the word was intended to 
mean “his clothes,” in agreement with the parallel 
“his cubicle,” except that the weak consonant of 
the possesive suffix, h, was elided as it is nearly 
always elided in Hebrew in the case of the third 
person masculine singular. The orthographic pro- 
miscuity—here of sth, on the one hand, and of 
mizrt, on the other—will interest us later in 
another connection. 

As is well known, sprinkling, of blood, of oil, 
of lustration water, was used in the ritual of the 
Hebrews for a variety of cultic purposes: to expiate 
those guilty of transgression ; to purify those who 
have become cultically unclean, by leprosy or con- 
tact with a corpse; to promote cultic persons, such 
as priests or Levites, into a state of purity or holi- 
ness; and the like. The objects thus treated are 
not only the persons concerned themselves, but also 
their belongings: their tents, garments, vessels, etc. 
In Leviticus 16, Aaron sprinkles (yazzé) the blood 
of the bullock, the sin offering, before the arc-cover 
“seven times” (v. 16) ; he then takes blood of the 
bullock and of the goat and sprinkles it, again 
seven times, upon the altar, thus to “cleanse it 
and hallow it from the uncleannesses of the chil- 
dren of Israel” (v. 18 f.). When sufficiently clear 
from the context, the liquid sprinkled may be 
omitted, as in “and he (the priest) shall sprinkle 
upon him that is to be cleansed from the leprosy 
seven times” (ibid. 14:7). 

From the Ugaritic ritual tablets in our posses- 
sion we inay infer that, in a text describing the 
incubation rites for practical purposes, we would 
have found more specific reference to the details 
involved than is the case in the passage before us. 
The writer of such a text would no doubt have 


12'That is, underclothes. The shift in meaning from 
“girdle, loincloth” (which, it would seem, is the pri- 
mary meaning of the underlying vocable—to judge by 
Hebrew ’éz6r and the verb ’dzar) to “ underclothes ” 
would be simple enough. Yet, in the passage describing 
El’s grief after the death of Baal (1*AB 6:17), the 
words lps yks mizrtm (<mizrth-m) may be best under- 
stood as “with slime he covers his garments”; cf. the 
“ filthy garments ” worn by the high priest Joshua—also, 
apparently, as a sign of grief—in Zach 3: 3 f. 
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mentioned, as do Ugaritic and Hebrew writers of 
similar texts, the kind and number of sacrifices 
offered as uzr, as well as the species of liquid used 
for, perhaps also the purpose served by, the 
sprinkling. But such concrete, factual details are 
only exceptionally introduced in the Ugaritic epic 
poems. Presumably, our narrator took it for 
granted that his readers or listeners knew what the 
exact nature of the wzr offerings was, also that the 
liquid used by Daniel could only have been the 
same which in the preceding couplet he gives the 
gods to drink, and that the sprinkling rendered 
him fit to be purified from the stigma of senility. 

Nevertheless, the narrator does give us, in the 
main, a fair insight into the Ugaritic incubation 
ritual. Obviously, it required a number of sacri- 
fices, called wzr, of both solid food and liquids. 
It further required that the person subjected to 
the ritual spend the night in a cubicle, no doubt 
one partitioned off from the temple; and that 
before retiring for the night, he besprinkle this 
cubicle as well as his clothes with some liquid, 
very likely the one that formed part of the wzr 
sacrifice. We shall see presently that the ritual 
also involved prayer or “supplication” and that, 
apparently, it was performed during the offering 
of the wzr.** 


II. The Incubation Period (ll. 7-21). 


The passage may be seen to consist of three 
quatrains and a triplet. Very possibly, the qua- 
trans were in turn intended as two separate coup- 
lets. It will be noted, at any rate, that the last 


18 Another instance of an incubation scene in Ugaritic, 
in which nothing however is said about the ritual in- 
volved, would seem to form the starting point of the 
Keret narrative; the important thing is that, as properly 
seen by J. Pedersen (Die Krt Legende, Berytus 6, 1941, 
63 ff.), the purpose of Keret’s dream was that in it he 
was to receive El’s assurance of posterity (K 152f.; 
298 f.) ; essentially, we shall see, this is the purpose of 
Daniel’s incubation as well. Keret, too, is described as 
performing a series of rites—ablution, offerings of solid 
food and liquids, lifting of hands, that is, in prayer 
(62 ff.; 156 ff.)—but those are not part of the incubation 
ritual as such; rather we should understand that the 
narrator of the Keret episode, unlike that of the Daniel 
story, was not concerned about describing the cultic acts 
preparatory to the incubation, unless indeed the “ cham- 
ber” (cf. our “ cubicle”), the “ precious bedding of his 
couch” (cf. our “clothes” or “ underclothes”; see 


below n. 41), the “weeping” and “groaning” (cf. 
below, n. 20), K 26, 30f., may be taken to hint at such 
acts. 


Similar references to incubations or dreams with- 
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two stichoi of each quatrain are identical with one 
of the couplets of the preceding unit (ll. 3-4); 
and that only these two stichoi are held together 
by parallelism of members, while the second stichos 
partakes in the parallelism only loosely, and the 
first not at all. But this lack of interlinear para- 
llelism is more than made up by the close inter- 
strophical correspondence. We notice that the 
second stichoi remain the same in each quatrain, 
and that in the first stichoi the only variables are 
the numbers. Again, the last two stichoi of the 
triplet are identical with a couplet of the preceding 
unit (ll. 5-6), while the first stichos does partake 
in the parallelism of that couplet. 

Having described the incubation rites, the narra- 
tive now turns to a description of their seven day 
duration. An ever returning motif in Ugaritic 
mythology, the seven day cycle must thus be 
assumed—by the evidence of the present scene—to 
have characterized Ugaritic cult as well. It would 
seem indeed that any important undertaking, any 
significant ceremony, was repeated during six days, 
but it came to a head, became wholly completed, 
valid or effective, only by its performance during 
the seventh day. We shall have occasion to con- 
sider some counterparts of this universal motif in 
Hebrew lore, especially in the sphere of cult. We 
have already met with instances in which Scripture 
proscribes that cultic sprinkling should be repeated 
seven times, which may well represent the sim- 
plified form of a more rigid ritual whereby 
sprinkling was repeated during seven days, as it 
was unquestionably so repeated in the case of 
Daniel’s incubation ritual. 


out specification of the ritual details involved are not 
infrequent; cf. Job 33: 15 ff.; also in the inscriptions of 
Ashurbanipal, KB 2, 172 (97), 186 (118ff.). Where, 
in antiquity, a reference to incubation is found which 
does include ritual details, they are as a rule of the 
same character as those in the scene before us; e.g., in 
the Gudea Cylinder (8: 1-14; see Witzel, in Keilinschrift- 
liche Studien, Heft 3, 5 and 33f.), the supplicatory in- 
scriptions of Muriili8 (Goetze, in Kleinasiatische 
Forschungen, ed. Sommer-Ehelolf, 1, 219; specifically, 
the reference to the cultically “clean bed”; and 234), 
and in the classical materials compiled by M. Hamilton, 
Incubation, London, 1906, 8 ff.; see also E. Thrimer, 
Health and Gods of Healing (Greek), in ERE 6, 541 f.; 
and L. H. Gray, Incubation, ibid.,7, 206 f. For sprinkling 
in Sumerian and Accadian rituals, especially in those 
that seem to have been performed during the night, see 
B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 2, 237 ff.; cf., 
239 (“und [bestreicht] mit dessen Blute die Pfosten 
rechts und links des Palasttores”) and n. 1. 
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In its strophical arrangement, our passage fol- 
lows a pattern which is often employed in Ugaritic 
descriptions of the seven day cycle. It calls for 
three strophes identical in every particular except 
for the variable of the numerals that are given in 
the first stichos of each strophe: ** 


(a) Behold a day, and another; 
(b) A third, a fourth day; — 
(c) A fifth, a sixth day. 


Owing undoubtedly to a scribal error, the first 
stichos of (c) in our passage (1. 15) reads, on the 
tablet, “A fifth, a sixth, a seventh day.” Al- 
though the concluding triplet (ll. 19-21) stands 
outside the above pattern, there can be no doubt 
of the narrator’s intention to convey that the 
sprinkling and the incubation proper, no less than 
the wzr sacrifice, were repeated for six days or, as 
we should rather say, for six nights. 

In the wording and syntax, the only new ele- 
ments of the present unit are the two stichoi at the 
beginning of each quatrain. It will therefore 
suffice to consider the passage as it reads in the 
first quatrain: 

hn ym w tn 
uzr il-m dnil. 


The meaning of this passage has long escaped me, 
but it became admirably clear once I realized that 
the m in ilm represents the enclitic particle ma, 
so that the word should be understood as a plural 


construct in the genitive (ili-ma).** In other 
words, what we have here is a nominal sentence, 
of a type frequently employed in biblical ritual 
texts, in which ym w tn forms an adverbial predi- 
cate, and uzr il-m dnil is the subject. To cite only 
a few out of many instances: “and in the seventh 
day—a feast to the Lord” (Exod 13:6); “and 
in the first day—a holy convocation” (ibid. 12: 


14 See Gordon ibid., 33, n. 3. For the prototype of the 
pattern we would apparently have to look in Sumero- 
Accadian literature; see the particularly close counter- 
part in Gilgamesh XI 142-146 (KB 6, 1, 240). The 
seven day motif is thus one of the factors which con- 
tributed to the phenomenon of parallel passages; cf. 
above, n. 4a. As far as can be said at present, however, 
the stylistic effect of that motif in Ugaritic is confined 
to “seven days” and does not appear to embrace the 
theme of “seven” in general; by contrast, cf. Gilg., ibid., 
224-229, 236-241 (seven loaves of bread); Descent of 
Ishtar (KB ibid., 80 ff.), 42-62, rev. 39-46 (seven gates) ; 
see also below, n. 66. 

18 Cf. Gord« a, ibid., 76, n. 1. See our note 16. 


16) ; “and in the fourth day—two bullocks ” etc. 
(Num 29:23); “and in the seventh day—an 
assembly to the Lord” (Deut 16:8). The ad- 
verbial nature of the predicate is here attested to 
by the preposition “in; ” but, occasionally, the 
preposition may be omitted, as it is in Ugaritic; 
e.g., “and the seventh day—a Sabbath unto the 
Lord ” (Exod 20:10). 

The only difference between the Hebrew con- 
struction and the Ugaritic one is in that the former 
qualifies the subject of the nominal sentence by a 
“dative,” while the latter prefers a genitive.’® 
The intended meaning, however, is exactly the 
same in both, and the Hebrew might just as legiti- 
mately be rendered “ the first day—a feast of the 
Lord” as the Ugaritic type may be rendered “a 
first, a second day—offerings to the gods of 
Daniel.” 


III. Daniel’s Supplication (ll. 22-29). 


It is only now, when the narrative turns to the 
events during the seventh day—again, we should 
rather say, seventh night—that we learn that the 
incubation ritual did include prayer; we shall 
see presently that in all probability it was offered 
together with the wuzr sacrifice. This, however, 
should not be understood that no prayer was offered 
during the preceding days. Rather we must take 
it to be a purely arbitrary device on the part of 
the narrator. It testifies to his literary skill, which 
is very considerable, that he contrived to keep the 
interest of his listeners in suspense by reserving 
any reference to Daniel’s prayer and, by the same 
token, to the purpose of the incubation, until his 
narrative reached the description of the seventh 
night. For, as we have seen, it is only at that 
night that Daniel could learn whether his prayer 
would be answered and he would be redeemed 
from his ailment. 

The new unit may be understood as consisting 
of two quatrains or, more likely, of a quatrain and 
two couplets, but hardly of four couplets. The 
parallelism of members is thoroughgoing only 
beginning with the third stichos (1. 24), while the 


1° It is quite possible, however, in view of the valuable 
observations advanced by A. D. Singer (BJPES, X, 2-3, 
1943, 55 ff.), that the enclitic particle serves here the 
function of a dative, which elsewhere in WS would be 
expressed by the preposition li—so that uzr il-m would 
be an exact equivalent of what may be seen as character- 
istic in the Hebrew sentence type just adduced. 
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first and virtually also the second stichos stand 
outside the parallelism. In the second stichos, the 
initial sign is missing on the tablet, and it has been 
restored by Virolleaud to read w; but & will be 
seen to yield a much more plausible construction. 
Virolleaud has further held, as have other scholars, 
that the word b‘l here should be taken to refer to 
Baal ; indeed, this god has been made to speak the 
following stichoi. But this would be out of the 
question, even if no other meaning for bd‘ could 
be found. In reality, it is impossible to detect 
anything—save a single misleading word—which 
would point to a direct discourse either in this or 
in the following section; nor is Baal referred to 
anywhere in the incubation scene. Nothing, in 
fact, is more characteristic of the scene’s literary 
structure than that the narrator gives his own 
description of Daniel’s anxieties before resorting 
to the device of direct discourse. 

Elsewhere in our poem, an instance has recently 
been discovered in which the word yb‘l is employed 
in the sense of WS yp'l, “he works, he makes,” 
etc.17 In the passage before us, it seems safe to 
say, we have simply come upon another instance 
of this kind. This, in addition to rendering the 
whole section intelligible, fits well with hnth, which 
we may at once recognize as a form derived from 
hnn, “to be gracious, merciful,” and identical in 
meaning with Hebrew téhinnd, “ prayer, entreaty, 
supplication.” Perhaps it is because of the abstract 
nature of the object, in regard to which 6‘1 is bound 
to assume a figurative sense, that a preposition is 
employed to connect it with the verb: “to work in 
a supplication,” that is, “to carry out, to go into, 
to perform, a supplication.” ** 

It is barely possible that the protasis introduced 
by [k] consists of just ygrb, so that bi would 


*7 The important observation was made by Albright 
and Mendenhall in their joint article The Creation of 
the Composite Bow in Canaanite Mythology, JNES, 1 
(1942), 227 ff.; ef. 228, n. 15; the vocable occurs in 
2D 6:24. Instances of partial assimilation, as well as 
dissimilation, peculiarly Ugaritic are not infrequent; 
with one or two instances of this kind we shall meet in 
the course of the present discussion. 

8 Cf., in Arabic, utterances like wa-anhaind ’ilaihim 
fa‘la (var. fila) l-vairdt, “we imposed upon them to 
perform good works” (Koran 21:73); for ‘amila bi 
(fi), see Lane, a. 1.; cf. also the usage of pd‘al in Hebrew; 
e.g., pol sedeq, “who worketh righteousness” (Ps 
15:2); for the so-called figurative bi, see W. Wright, 
op. cit., 2, 160. 


represent a perfect beginning the apodosis—“ when 
he drew near, he performed ” etc.—to be continued 
with abyn and anz. Much more probable, however, 
it is that b‘l was intended as an infinitive depend- 
ing on ygrb—“ when he drew near to perform” 
ete.—and that the apodosis begins with abyn and 
is continued with anz. In either case, there can 
be no doubt that in abyn and anz we have to do 
with perfects. This is clear enough in the case 
of anz (’anaza) which—notwithstanding Arabic 
*anaha—must be identified with Hebrew ‘anah, 
Accadian andxu, “to sigh, to groan,” etc. 

The case of abyn (‘abyana) is less clear, but 
only at first sight. The final sign is executed on 
the tablet by four wedges, which has led Virolleaud 
and others to read the word as abynt; but as is 
well known the sign for n, normally represented 
by three wedges, may be found upon occasion to 
consist of four and even of five wedges.’® A greater 
difficulty, however, would be in that a root *byn 
is not found elsewhere in Semitic, and the Hebrew 
adjectival noun ’ebydn, “ poor, needy,” best known 
from the designation of the early-Christian sect 
of the Ebionites, has generally been held to derive 
from *by, with the ending 6n taken to represent 
an afformative suffix. This, however, need not be 
conclusive. On the contrary, the new evidence 
from Ugaritic should be taken to indicate that the 
Hebrew vocable was formed from a quadriliteral 
*byn, which, to judge by the present context, had 
the meaning of “ to beg, to be poor, needy.” Very 
possibly, the verb *byn was itself formed from *by, 
which is known to be employed both in the sense 
of “to desire, to wish” (in Hebrew and, dialec- 
tically, in Arabic) and in that of “to deny, to 
refuse ” (Classical Arabic) .*° 

The object of Daniel’s supplication, the reason 
of his begging and sighing, is stated in the last 
two couplets. They are identical in every detail, 
except for the phrase d in in the first couplet 
(1. 26) and that of bl it in the second. We realize 


1° E.g., Syria, 10, 1929 (Pl. LXIff.): No. 9:2, 3, 
14; No. 11:20; No. 12 passim; and once in our text 
itself (1D 160). 

20 As is well known, the formation of quadriliteral 
verbs by means of a liquid affixed to a triliteral verb is 
common in Arabic; see Wright, op. cit., 1, 47; for the 
morphology of quadriliteral nouns, adjectives as well as 
substantives, in Hebrew, see the material adduced in 
Bauer-Leander, op. cit., 482 ff. Daniel’s begging and 
sighing would seem to be equivalent to Keret’s weeping 
(ybky) and groaning (nhmmt); see above n. 13. 
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that the element d, which serves normally as a 
relative-determinative particle, appears to be em- 
ployed here in the manner in which the corre- 
sponding di is often used in Aramaic: as a con- 
junction in the sense of “that” or “for.” The 
combination of b/ and it seems to occur nowhere 
else in Ugaritic. It is tempting to see the particle 
bl as denoting here what laita, with a following 
accusative, denotes in Arabic: “ would that.” But 
we should perhaps consider the possibility that in 
the present passage 6/ represents a verb corre- 
sponding with Arabic bald, also with a following 
accusative, and that the phrase bl tt bn lh (bala %ité 
bint lahu) should accordingly be rendered “he 
cared, he was concerned, that there be a son to 
him.” 


IV. Request for Intercession (ll. 30-47) 


We now come to a turn in the narrative that 
would be of extraordinary importance for an 
appraisal of the religious folklore of the Semites 
of Ugarit and, indirectly, for their social and 
material folklore as well. Having just been told 
how Daniel craved to have a son like everybody 
else, like any of his brethren, we now learn that 
what he really desired was an exceptional, a model, 
type of son. What is more, we learn that Daniel 
or, at any rate, the narrator was not satisfied with 
a mere hint or general stipulation. Instead, we 
are told how he went to the pains of giving a long 
and detailed description of the kind of son he 
yearned for. We are also made aware—and this 
implication becomes increasingly apparent through- 
out the further course of events—that while 
Daniel’s own gods might be relied on to grant 
him his request for a son simply, a son such as 
was owned by any of his kin and brethren, it would 
require the intervention of El himself, the supreme 
god of the Ugaritic pantheon, to secure for him 
the particular sort of son he wanted. Yet for this, 
too, he must rely on the favor of his own gods, 
by whose intercession alone El may be persuaded 
to grant his request. 

The great stress laid by the narrator on the 
object of the intercession, in the sense just indi- 
cated, is made obvious not only by the list of 
specifications concerning the conduct of the son as 
yet unborn, but by the fact that this list is given 
in extenso no fewer than four times: in the descrip- 
tions of (a) how Daniel appealed to the gods to 
intercede with El on his behalf; (b) how El 


responded favorably; (c) how Daniel was ap- 
prised of El’s response; and (d) how he rejoiced 
at learning the good tidings. Indeed, it is all but 
impossible to escape the impression that the incu- 
bation scene was designed to drive home the lesson 
that, for all the disgrace and misfortune of senility, 
Daniel would have preferred remaining childless 
to begetting a son wanting in the virtues he, and 
no doubt also the Ugaritic community, associated 
with an ideal son. 


a. Appeal to El, the Paternal (ll. 30-33). The 
passage leading up to the list of filial virtues con- 
sists of two couplets, each marked by parallelism 
of members. With the first of these couplets we 
are now sufficiently familiar from its repeated 
occurrence in the preceding sections, except that 
here uzr has acquired an enclitic m. Whether this 
was intended as a plural ending or as the particle 
ma cannot be determined; but the particle is 
perhaps more likely. 

It is very strange, however, that this couplet 
should be repeated here once again, now for the 
fifth time, unless it implied that the request for 
intercession called for additional sacrifices, that 
is, apart from those that had accompanied the 
supplication for a son imply. We notice, at any 
rate, that the text makes it unmistakably clear that 
the sacrifices were offered for the specific purpose 
mentioned in the following two couplets (ll. 32- 
35): a series of final clauses introduced by the 
conjunction 7 (li). In Arabic, it is true, a final 
clause so introduced would require the verb in the 
subjunctive; but we do not know sufficiently the 
moods of the verb in Ugaritic to see why here the 
energicus is employed: tbrknn, that is apparently, 
tabarrikinanni. The important thing, however, 
is that by the evidence of the present context, 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that in tbrknn, 
as also in the parallel tmrnn, we deal with imper- 
fects of the third person plural; ** and that, by 
the same token, the im and bn qd, here and above 
passim, are plural nouns: “ilima and bani qudsi. 

To readers of Scripture, the locution “ that they 
bless him unto the Bull-El” has a familiar ring. 
Many indeed are the instances in biblical writings, 
in which a blessing bestowed upon a person in- 


*1The transliteration suggested for the ending of 
tbrknn (-iinannii) is of course conjectural; see Gordon, 
ibid., 26 (5.30) and, for the t-prefix of the 3 pl., 52 
(8.10) and n. 2. 
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cludes, or even consists of, formulas like “ blessed 
be thou unto the Lord” (1 Sam 15:13); “may 
God Almighty bless thee ” (Gen 28:3) ; “ blessed 
be Abraham unto the God Most High” (tbid. 
14:19). It is in this manner that (in Num 6: 
22f.) the priests are given the injunction to bless 
Israel by saying “ The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee,” etc. And in precisely the same manner, 
we should understand, the gods and the holy ones 
are here requested to bless Daniel “ unto the Bull- 
El,” that is, to intercede on his behalf by invoking 
El to bless him. The rendering of tmrnn, we 
should add, is based on the conjecture that the 
word represents a form of mrr and should there- 
fore be vocalized accordingly (tamarriinanni.) ; if 
so, it is used here as a transitive counterpart of 
Arabic istamarra, “to become strong, firm,” viz., 
after having been weak. 

As far as one can see, the epithet aby, “the 
Paternal ”—vocalize ‘abiyi, contracted perhaps 
from ’abawiyi, as occasionally in Arabic—which is 
placed here in apposition to the Bull-El, is not 
found elsewhere in Ugaritic. The mythological 
texts, however, do make it clear that El was held 
to be the father of all gods and, apparently, also 
of all men.*? Quite appropriately, therefore, “ the 
Paternal” is paralleled with “the Creator of 
Creatures,” and both epithets must be seen to be 
particularly fitting in an appeal to El that he bless 
Daniel to become the father of a son. Unfor- 
tunately, the word has been mistaken to mean 
“my father,” and this, together with the bl men- 
tioned before (1. 23), has led to the erroneous 
notion that we have here a direct discourse of Baal, 
an especially celebrated son of El. 


b. A model son (ll. 34-47). The list of filial 
virtues or, better perhaps, of filial duties (ll. 36- 
47) is given in a series of asyndetie relative 
clauses, each beginning with a participle. It thus 
exhibits a staccato like rhythm, which may best be 
approximated in English when the participles are 
rendered by infinitives. Syntactically, the list is 
subordinated to the immediately preceding couplet 
(ll. 34-35), the participles depending on “his 
son” and “his offspring.” It is this dependence 
that makes us realize that a (ll. 30-33) and b 
(ll. 34-47) were intended to form a single topical 
unit. 


*2 See El’s epithet ab adm, “ Father of Man” (or: of 
Men), K 37, and passim; cf. Pedersen, op. cit., 72. 


The couplet to which the list is subordinated 
(ll. 34-35) is simple enough, except for a striking 
detail. It states, in effect, that the intercession, 
if successful, would result in that Daniel would 
have, not “a son in his house,” but rather “ his 
son in his house.” Since the same wording is 
evidenced in the following occurrence of the list 
(1. 58), it could hardly be a scribal error. It would 
thus seem as though the narrator had intended to 
epitomize the conduct of a good son in anticipation 
of the list. A good son, the couplet would thus 
imply, remains in his father’s house, so that he 
may discharge his filial duties—in contrast, pre- 
sumably, to the neglectful son who pursues his own 
interests elsewhere. If successful, then, the inter- 
cession of the gods would have the effect that 
Daniel would be blessed with the kind of son who 
would dwell with him in his house. 

The couplet is remarkable in yet another detail. 
It offers a particularly instructive instance of the 
orthographic promiscuity concerning the pronomi- 
nal suffix of the third person singular. Note, 
specifically, that in bnh-Srs elision of the suffix 
consonant (h) was effected in the second stichos 
of the couplet, while in bt-hklh it was effected in 
the first stichos. For there can hardly be a doubt 
that the narrator had intended “his offspring ” 
and “his house” in agreement with “his son” 
and “his palace.” 

Since, in Ugaritic prosody, clauses normally 
coincide with the stichoi, we have in the list of 
filial virtues an additional and purely external 
criterion by which to recognize the metrical 
arrangement intended for the list; namely, the 
criterion that each stichos necessarily began with 
a participle. As may be seen from the text repro- 
duced above, the writer of the tablet on which our 
text depends ignored the division of stichoi alto- 
gether, so that his lines of writing give no indica- 
tion whatsoever of the metrical verses. At the 
same time, however, two complete couplets which 
follow one another in the present text of the list 
(ll. 42-45) appear in reverse order in one of its 
repetitions (ll. 86-89) ; and in another repetition, 
the scribe omitted the last element of one stichos 
and all but the last element of a following stichos 
(ll. 102-103). This would seem to indicate that 
the scribe had copied our text from a tablet on 
which the lines of writing, at least in the passages 
involved, did coincide with the metrical verses; 
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for only thus would the above errors be easily 
accounted for. 

By the criterion of the participles, the list of 
virtues must be seen to consist of twelve stichoi, 
which with but one exception exhibit the three 
stress meter most frequently employed in Ugaritic, 
and almost as frequently in Hebrew, poetry. The 
exception occurs in a stichos of two beats (1. 39). 
With our insufficient knowledge of the rules gov- 
erning Ugaritic prosody, it is impossible to account 
for the isolated short stichos—a phenomenon 
occurring occasionally elsewhere in Ugaritic 
poems.** As regards the strophical arrangement 
of the list, it would seem to consist of two triplets 
followed by three couplets. As in the preceding 
unit, so here again, the parallelism of members 
is more thoroughgoing in the couplets than in the 
triplets. In contents, the list includes virtues of 
cultic-ritual as well as of profane character. In 
the nature of things, the profane virtues are much 
more transparent to us than those involving cult 
and ritual, although they must have been equally 
commonplace to an Ugaritic contemporary. 

Least transparent of the virtues are those given 
in the opening triplet (ll. 36-38). They become 
tolerably clear upon the assumption that we deal 
here with a good son’s conduct following the death 
of his father. Nothing can be said with any degree 
of certainty about the meaning of ib. In want 
of a better explanation, we may posit for it some 
such meaning as “ancestral gods, house gods, 
family gods,” or the like. That is to say, we may 
take ilibh to represent an idafah compound (’ili- 
“bihu?) and see in the second element a form 
(qitl: iba) derived from ab (qatl: aba) “ parent, 
father”; as parallel, one might think of Arabic 
‘ax, “brother,” ’urt, “ sister,” *izwan, “ brothers.” 
Presumably, Daniel’s ancestral gods were none 
other than those to whom we have been told he 
offered sacrifices, addressed his supplication, and 
prayed for intercession. Now we would be told, 
in effect, that even after Danie!’s death these gods 
would be cared for if he was to be blessed with a 
model son. His private or family temple would 
naturally cease to exist with his death, but his son 


*° Thus, for example in 2AB 1:21, the phrase gskn 
m‘ must, in my opinion, be recognized as a stichos of 
two beats, if not indeed of one beat, while all other 
stichoi of the smaller (ll. 20-23) and the larger unit 
(ll. 4-44) in which it stands exhibit a three stress meter. 


would raise a skn, a “shrine” or “ chapel ” for his 
ancestral gods “in the sanctuary,” that is, in the 
public sanctuary of El, of Baal, or of some other 
god of the national pantheon. In an Ugaritic 
votive inscription, one called Nuriel is said to have 
erected a skn to the god Dagan. 

It goes without saying that Daniel’s list of 
virtues must be taken to reflect tenets current in 
Ugaritic folklore. One of these tenets would thus 
have been to the effect that a good son should carry 
on the particular cultic allegiance that had been 
held by his father. Even on a much higher level 
of religious lore than is evidenced in Ugaritic, the 
“children of Israel” are forever admonished to 
fear the “ Lord, the God of their fathers.” 

The second stichos of our triplet (1. 37) would 
be fairly clear if ztr be taken in the sense of ztrh, 
with the suffix referring to Daniel. In this case, 
we would have here an elision of the kind we have 
already met repeatedly and are to meet again. 
In ‘mh (‘ammahu) we would thus have a second 
object of ztr, or better perhaps an accusative of 
place, which in turn would be. qualified by 7 ars, 
“in (literally: to) the earth.” For the meaning 
of ztr, we would have to assume that it represents 
a root dissimilated, dialectically, from str, which 
is widely used in Semitic in the sense of “to con- 
ceal, to hide,” and which could easily have de- 
veloped to that of “to bury ”—a development 
which it would seem is actually evidenced in 
Ugaritic elsewhere.** 


**For this inscription, see my article in JAOS 61 
(1941), 31 ff. and, on skn (sukkaén) “covert, shrine,” 
ibid., 37. On ilib, first rendered by Goetze as “ divine 
ancestors(?),” JAOS, 58 (1936), 278, n. 80, see now 
Albright, BASOR, 94, 35, and Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, 203, 31. Albright, however, insists 
on rendering skn as “stela” and translates the passage 
(as similarly Gordon, Loves and Wars, 33): “ Who sets 
up the stelae of his ancestral spirits,” thereby relegating 
b qdg to the following stichos. Cassuto, on the other hand, 
takes ilib to mean “ stela, monument,” and renders skn 
as “durable” (op. cit., 26f.). Since Daniel here assumes 
that he would have a son, the case of Absolom, adduced 
by Cassuto, is hardly analogous. The phrase ilib il (on 
one of the fragments published by Virolleaud, Syria, 16, 
1935, 182) could mean “the ilib is my god,” which 
would reflect the belief that a mere family god, or an 
ancestral god, could enjoy the status of a true god. 
Cf. Laban’s complaint: “ wherefore hast thou stolen my 
(family) gods?” (Gen. 31:30), his reference to the 
“God of your father”: ‘éléhé ‘abikem (v. 29), and 
Jacob’s reference to “the God of my father ”: ’él6hé ’abt 


(v. 42). 


*5 See 2AB 7: 46: ystrn, “he (Mot) will be buried,” 
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Daniel would thus have given expression to the 
hope that his son, should he be blessed with one, 
would bury him with his kinfolk, and we would 
no doubt have here another tenet current in Ugari- 
tic folklore. We recall that Hebrew folklore, too, 
lays great stress on the importance of being buried 
with one’s own people—witness only the references 
to the Machpelah tradition (e. g., Gen 49: 31)— 
and the locution “and he was gathered with his 
kindred ” is said of almost every hero of the 
Pentateuch. The interesting thing is that the 
Ugaritic narrator should have used here the same 
word for “kinfolk ” (‘ammahu) as is used by the 
Hebrew writers in the above locution (‘ammé). 

In wording, the last stichos of the triplet offers 
no difficulties; but one feels entirely insecure as 
to its exact implication. The tenet alluded to 
here would seem to demand of a good son that he 
“bring forth,” or “make go forth,” his father’s 
incense from the ground. Presumably, then, we 
would have here to do with a ritual and, in con- 
junction with the impressions gained from the two 
preceding stichoi, we should perhaps think of 
funerary rites at which incense was burned at the 
grave for the benefit of the spirit of the deceased, 
or in his honor, so that “ his incense ” would have 
been intended in the sense of “incense in his 
behalf,” or the like. 

We are on somewhat safer ground in the second 
triplet of the list (ll. 39-41), which seems to deal 
with the virtues of a son as the guardian and pro- 
tector of his father, especially no doubt of an aged 
father who can no longer protect himself. Perhaps 
we should understand this kind of filial virtue 
as having been enhanced under conditions of long 
standing feuds and rivalry between families, clans, 


paralleled with yqra, “he will be gathered”; cf. the 
biblical locution adduced below (“and he was gathered 
with his kindred”) and, for the interpretation of the 
passage, Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts (in Hebrew), 41. 
That the dissimilation (str>ztr) should be evidenced 
in Daniel but not in the Baal cycle would seem to indi- 
cate that the respective narrators, or perhaps merely 
the respective scribes, represented two different locales 
of pronouncing the consonant sequel s-t-r; for similar 
instances of dialectical dissimilation, see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 1, 234 ff. Albright (BASOR, ibid., n. 30) did 
recognize that “we must almost certainly consider ztr 
as an older unassimilated [?] doublet of the common 
Semitie word str,” and also that ‘mh should be rendered 
“his clan,” but he arrived at an understanding of the 
passage vastly at variance with that suggested above. 


or tribes, when the strong arm of a young son is 
not only a virtue but a dire necessity.*® 

We meet here (1. 39) with the only instance in 
our list, already referred to, of a stichos of two 
beats, all other stichoi exhibiting a three beat 
meter. Whether this was designed for some such 
purpose as that of giving the line greater emphasis, 
or of changing the tempo of the recital, cannot 
be ascertained. The phrase “to guard his path” 
(atarahu) should no doubt be understood in the 
sense of the familiar utterance in the Psalter 
(121:8) “ He shall guard (yismér) thy going out 
and thy coming in.” ** 

In the last two stichoi of the triplet (ll. 40-41), 
we are confronted with lexical uncertainties; they 
may be rendered quite plausible, however, by the 
criterion of the parallelism—tbq-grs; lht-d ‘Sy; 
nish-Inh—in conjunction with lexical data avail- 
able in Semitic elsewhere. 

As a counterpart of grs (garisu), “to drive 
out,” thg (tabiqu) may be assumed offhand to have 
here the sense of “ to expel,” literally “to put out 
of sight,” which would well fit with the use of the 
corresponding root in Arabic (tabbaqa, tabagqa, 
‘atbaqa), “to cover up, to put a cover over or 
upon,” something or somebody; hence, “to tally, 
to match,” ete. 

Although, as far as one can see, ‘Sy (‘aSiya; cf. 


*°For a similar understanding of the triplet, see 
Cassuto (op. cit., 128), who justly refers to Mal 2: 12 
and Ps. 127: 5; but his rendering differs very consider- 
ably from that suggested here: “qui soit le gardien de 
sa demeure, qui dispose les planches de sa porte, qui 
chasse l’agresseur nocturne de son gite.” 

** The initial consonant of the participle is repre- 
sented on the tablet, here and 1. 104, by the Ugaritic 
sign (Virolleaud’s §*) which is sometimes used for 
Semitic § but apparently never for §; the same orthog- 
raphy is used consistently by the writer of the Anat 
text (B: 14ff.; Virolleaud, 18). Elsewhere in Ugaritic 
we find the sign for §/% used initially for what seems 
to be a participle related in meaning to the one before 
us: bn gmrm, rendered by Virolleaud “les fils de la 
garde” (Syria 18, 162; ef. mn. 1). On independent 
grounds, scholars have suspected that two different 
Semitic roots—*imr, “to watch, to guard” and smr, 
“to protect ’—have coalesced in Hebrew sdmar (see 
Gesenius-Buhl, s.v.). The writing ¢mr would thus seem 
to reflect the same phonetic situation in Ugaritic as that 
of sd, “breast”; ef. Gordon, ibid., 21 (4.22).—Of 
the many biblical locutions involving the verb Samar, 
and pertinent for the understanding of the stichos as 
suggested above, only a few need be adduced here: Gen 
28:15; Ps 91:11; Prov 3:26; and with hostile inten- 
tion: Ps 56:7; Job 13: 27. 
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Sty-Satiya) occurs in Ugaritic only in the present 
list, we should not hesitate to identify it with 
Hebrew ‘asa, “to make, to effect, to perpetrate.” 
The parallelism would have been altogether thor- 
oughgoing if the narrator had made d ‘Sy corre- 
spond with a d lht, and very possibly d had been 
omitted inadvertently by a scribe.** But even as 
the text stands, the correspondence is close enough 
once we recognize in /ht a participle (lahit, here: 
lahita) and combine it with Arabic lahata, “to 
smite, to strike,” also “to unbark, to peel”; here, 
apparently, “to incite, to stir up.” 

Finally, the vocable nis, easily recognizable as 
related to Hebrew né’dsé, “contempt, vexation,” 
suggests that In be connected with Hebrew télind, 
“quarrelsome murmuring, rebellion,” whereby 
“his” may well have been intended here in an 
objective sense: “contempt of him,” “ rebellion, 
or murmuring, against him.” Semantically, how- 
ever, it is quite conceivable that Inh (linahu) 
was intended in the more general sense of “his 
displeasure,” or the like.*® 

We now come to the three couplets concluding 
the list. The first of these couplets (ll. 42-43) is 
self-explanatory. But the virtue spoken of here 
is perhaps more than that of making an over- 
indulging father physically comfortable. The 
reference to Daniel’s drunkenness may well reflect 
an orgiastic cult of the kind best known from the 
Greek myth of Dionysus-Bacchus; and stories like 
those of Noah and Lot (Gen 9: 21 ff.; 19: 32 ff.) 
sufficiently illustrate how the case of an intoxicated 
father occupied the imagination of Hebrew, no less 
than Ugaritic, folklore. We notice that the par- 
ticiple introducing the second stichos (1. 43) 
governs a pronominal suffix referring to Daniel,*° 


*8 That is, either the copyist of our tablet or the scribe 
who committed the narrative to its written form; if he 
used his draft of the first occurrence of the list of vir- 
tues to copy the subsequent occurrences, he would thus 
have perpetuated the omission of the d. 

2° Cf. instances of Hebrew ‘dsé with objects like zimmé, 
“lewdness, shame,’ ‘dwel, “wickedness, dishonesty,” 
nébala, “crime, baseness,” and many similar objects, in 
connection with which the verb must be seen to have 
been used in the sense of “to commit, perpetuate, pro- 
voke.” It has long since been suggested (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, s. v. lwn) that the Hebrew root underlying télind 
is related to Arabic lama and laum, “rebuke, blame, 
reproach”; if so, some such connotation may very well 
have been represented by Ugaritic Im in the passage 
before us. 

*°So also Albright, “carrying him,” and Cassuto, 
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but that unlike another instance of this kind 
(1. 37) the consonant of the suffix is here left 
unelided. 

In the second of the three couplets (ll. 44-45), 
we are once again confronted with a filial virtue 
involving cult. The fact that Dé D‘l and bt i are 
made to form a parallelism indicates that at least 
one of the two designations must be understood 
in a purely appellative sense, “ temple, sanctuary, 
otkos theou” (cf. LXX, Jud 18:5). In all prob- 
ability, however, both designations should be so 
understood: as synonyms used by the narrator to 
satisfy the requirement of parallelism, without 
reference to a particular house either of Baal or 
of El. I believe, in fact, that b‘l must be seen to 
be used as an appellative in the sense of “a god” 
throughout the Daniel poem, just as i has long 
been seen to be used in Ugaritic both as a proper 
name and as an appellative.** 

It is unfortunate that the beginning of the 
second stichos (1. 45), as well as the corresponding 


“qui le porte sur son dos”; Gordon, Ug. Gr. (Glossary, 
v. ‘ms) gives for our m‘ms the meaning “arm”; see 
below n. 56. 

*2 Only in 1D: 42-46, and possibly (but not probably) 
also in 1D: 67, may b‘l be rendered “ Baal” without re- 
serve. In all other passages—apart from our 1. 23, where 
it is an infinitive of the verb “to make,” as we have 
seen—the word seems to mean “god” or “a god,” and 
to refer either to a representative of the species in gen- 
eral (cf. “Egypt is man, and not a god,” Is 31: 3; 
“and thou hast said: I am a god,” Ez 28:2) or to 
one of the nameless “gods” and “holy ones,” whom 
the Semites of Ugarit no doubt believed to exist in great 
numbers. Thus, in my opinion, it is out of the question 
that, in 1D: 50ff., the b'l who is at Daniel’s beck and 
call and responds to his requests in silent and auto- 
matic obedience is the proud, formidable, fastidious Baal 
of the Ugaritic pantheon. Nor is it at all likely that, 
in 2D 6: 26ff., where Anat offers eternal life to Aqhat, 
she would support her argument by citing something 
which Baal was capable of doing. Rather, we should 
take Anat’s statement to convey that she would make 
Aqhat count as many years—cf. the counting of stars 
in Gen 15: 5—as does “a god” (b‘l), and as many 
months as does “a deity” (bn il); and, further, that 
when “a god” (b‘l) gives one eternal life he makes 
him also “happy” (cf. Hebrew ’ir). It will be seen 
that only such a premise would lead logically to Anat’s 
conclusion: “and so will even I give life to Aqhat, the 
Hero” (for apnnk = ap ank, see Ginsberg, BASOR 98, 
20; cf. Albright’s treatment of the passage, ibid., 94, 33). 
It need hardly be added that, in 2D 5: 20, b'l is part of a 
title borne by Hayin: “God (Master?) of all of Egypt.” 
Virolleaud’s exposition, op. cit., 102 f., would thus seem 


entirely untenable. 
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passages in each of the other occurrences of the list 
(ll. 67*, 87, 110), are either broken off or defaced 
on the tablet. If we assume, as we should, that the 
]nth before us is to be restored to read m]nth,** 
the lacuna would of necessity have comprised 
another element, seeing that the space on the 
tablet, here and in the parallel passages, is larger 
than would have been required for a single sign. 
The thus missing element can only have been a 
participle corresponding with spu at the beginning 
of the preceding stichos (l. 44). Whether the 
missing particple was akl, lhm, or some other 
synonym for “to eat, to consume” we have of 
course no way of knowing. 

In mnt we would have a word identical with 
Hebrew mand, “share, gift, portion,” often used 
in Scripture for the part of a sacrifice that is due 
to the priest. The same word, I believe, occurs 
elsewhere in Ugaritic in the sense of “ gifts,” of 
food, adorning the sacrificial table of a god.** 
I would therefore venture to identify the parallel 
word in the first stichos, ksm, with Arabic gasm, 
“share, part,” so that we would have here still 
another instance of partial assimilation (gsm > 
ksm).** In the pertinent biblical texts, great 


*2 So Albright, who makes the stichos begin with [vw], 
which, in itself improbable, is not enough either to fill 
out the space of the lacuna or to place the two hemi- 
stiches (ll. 44-45) in metrical agreement; nor is it 
likely that, for once, the narrator should have failed to 
make a stichos of the list begin with a participle. Cassuto 
suggests only [mt]nth, “son offrande,” being apparently 
unaware of the lacuna in what precedes. 

8% 2AB 1: 39: tlhn il d mla mnm, “ the table of a god, 
which is full of (food) gifts.... I intend to deal with 
this passage on another occasion. 

**The same shift seems to have been effected in ver- 
nacular Arabic; thus in the dialect of Egypt, and appar- 
ently also elsewhere, kasm is used for “shape, figure, 
mode, Art und Weise,” which would be hard to account 
for, etymologically, unless kasm < qasm; see Spiro Bay, 
Arabic-English Dictionary (2nd ed.), s.v., and Wahr- 
mund, Handwoerterbuch (3rd ed.), s.v.; for other in- 
stances of assimilation of this kind, see Brockelmann, 
1, 156, dé. Albright renders the word “funerary offer- 
ing” and remarks (n. 38) that it is “almost certainly 
equivalent in meaning to Accad. kispu .. . especially 
since Accad. kasdmu [= qasdmu?] has the parallel mean- 
ing, ‘cut into pieces.’” Cassuto, who combines the word 
with Hebrew kussemet and translates it “epauntre,” 
refers to its occurrence in the Ugaritic ritual texts. But 
might not ksm (1:9f.) mean “a share, 
(namely,) fifteen”? Cf. Lev 6:10: “I have given it 
as their (the priests’) portion of My offerings made 
by fire.” 


stress is laid on the injuction that the “ portion ” 
(mana) and “share” (héleq) from sacrifices that 
are due to the priests should be eaten “in a holy 
place.” In short, we would deal here with the 
duty of a good son to consume the “ share ” of his 
father in the sanctuary **°—presumably, whenever 
the father could not do so himself, as, e. g., when 
he was “satiated with wine” or when he was 
“unclean.” 

The last couplet of the list (ll. 46-47) concerns 
virtues of a plainly domestic character. When the 
father’s roof needs plastering, when his clothes need 
washing, a dutiful son will attend to it, and this at 
the most opportune time. He will plaster the roof 
on a day of fit, which is evidently identical with 
Arabic ta’t; this is said by lexicographers to be 
synonymous with tin, the well known word for 
“clay, mud, mould.” ete. A locution very similar 
to our ym tit is known in Arabic in just the sense 
indicated in our couplet: yawm tan, “a day in 
which is much fin.”** Similarly, the good son 
washes his father’s clothes on a day of rt, which 
word has properly been identified with Arabic 
ratat, “rain”; and, again, we may assume that the 
locution ym rt should be rendered “a day of much 
rain.” In essence, then, our couplet would seem 
to drive home the same lesson as that given in 
Proverbs (10:5): 


A wise son gathers in summer 
But a neglectful son sleeps in harvest— 


and in many similar sayings recommending the 
wisdom of making hay while the sun shines. 


V. El’s Favorable Response (ll. 48-71*). 


Up to this point, the narrative has been wholly 
descriptive, involving no element of a direct dis- 
course whatsoever. What we have learned hitherto 
has been told entirely in the poet’s own words: 
(i) How Daniel performed the incubation rites, 


(ii) how he repeated these rites for six days, (iii) 


85 Cf. b mhrm, “ in sacredness ” or “ in the sanctuary,” 
in an Ugaritic votive inscription, and my article referred 
to above (n. 24), 43f. and n. 32. 

*° Both tit and rt have been first properly identified 
by Cassuto; but he translates ym tit “aux jours de la 
fraicheure,” which is hardly what the narrator intended. 
See Lisdn al-‘Arab (Bulaq 1299-1308), 9: 135: at-ta’tu 
wat-ta’tatu at-tin ham’atan kana ‘au gaira dalika; 17: 
140: wa yaumun tanun katiru ’t-tint wa-maudi'un tinun 
kadalika. 
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how he begged and sighed for a son, and (iv) 
how (a) he requested the gods to intercede in his 
behalf (b) for a model son. From now on, how- 
ever, each of the topical sections will be seen to 
consist of a direct discourse, with but a brief 
descriptive statement at the head of the section to 
introduce the speaker. 

The mere fact that each of the following sec- 
tions—excepting of course that of the finale— 
repeats the list of filial virtues would have sufficed 
to make us realize that each time the list is recited 
or acted out by a different speaker; for only thus 
could we account for the repetitions. What 
clinches the matter is that Daniel is referred to in 
terms of the second and the first person, respec- 
tively, in the last two sections. That is to say, 
some one is speaking to Daniel in one of these 
sections (vi), and he himself speaks in the other 
(vii). Since in the present section (v), Daniel is 
referred to in terms of the third person, the speaker 
is of necessity one of the two parties hitherto men- 
tioned in addition to Daniel, that is, either El or 
the interceding gods. The same must be said, of 
course, of the person spoken to. For the under- 
standing of the present section, and also for that 
of the following one, it is indeed crucial to deter- 
mine where exactly the direct discourse begins, to 
whom it is addressed, and who the speaker is. 


(a) Daniel to be cured from sterility (ll. 48- 
57). The passage may be seen to consist of a 
triplet, two couplets, and another triplet. The 
final triplet, no less than the two couplets, is 
marked by strict parallelism of members, while in 
the initial triplet this is true only of the second 
and third stichoi. It is thus conceivable that the 
opening stichos (1. 48) was intended to stand 
alone, and we shall see that this would fit well 
with the function it serves. Virolleaud, who 
restores the beginning of the stichos to read 
[b yd y], translates it par la main, El saisit son 
serviteur, thus taking ‘bdh to refer to Daniel and 
to form the object of yird, while i] would form its 
agent. But this understanding, besides conveying 
an impossible situation—since Daniel is asleep in 
his cubicle, and nothing was said of his alleged 
transference to the presence of El *’—would 


87 Thus, by contrast, Keret is transferred in his dream 
from “his chamber,” 26, and “his couch,” 30, to the 
“roof,” 35 (that is, no doubt, to the same topos which 
later in the text, 74f. and 165f., is referred to as er 


deprive us of a transition from the topic of the 
preceding section to that of the present one. More- 
over, if Daniel was taken by the hand and blessed 
now, why should he be apprised of the blessing 
once again in the following section (vi)? Ob- 
viously, what is needed here is a statement to the 
effect that the gods and the holy ones did carry 
out Daniel’s request. And precisely this is what 
the stichos may be seen to convey. 

Specifically, the lacuna at the beginning of the 
passage should be restored to read [bkm y] or 
[bkm t]—the adverbial conjunction bkm, “and 
so,” being used in Ugaritic to introduce an ex- 
pected action **—with the following verb having 
its agent in ‘bdh and its object in il, whereby ‘bdh 
would represent a plural, “his servants ” (‘abdiihu 
or ‘abadihu), and refer to the interceding gods. 
The decisive thing, however, is that yird, or tiad, 
would appear to be used here, not in the concrete 
sense of “to hold, to take hold of,” but rather in 
the figurative sense of “to affect, to influence, 
to entice, to induce.” 

It is especially interesting to note a Hebrew 
counterpart of both the syntax of the stichos 
(verb-object-agent) and the semantic use of yird 
(tizd) it exhibits: “dhaz bésari pallasit, “ horror 
affects my flesh” (Job 21:4), and a counterpart 
of the syntax in Ugaritic itself: trhs ydh btlt ‘nt, 
“the virgin Anat washes her hands” (Anat B: 
32).°° Even more pertinent is a locution used by 
a Hebrew narrator to describe an instance of 
Moses’ intercession in behalf of the people (Exod 
32:11). It is usually rendered “and Moses be- 
sought the Lord,” but literally the locution denotes 
“and Moses made soft—or: impressed—the coun- 
tenance of the Lord ”—a curiously close counter- 
part to the “his servants induce El” before us. 

That the interceding gods should be referred 
to as “ his—that is, El’s—servants ” is interesting 
but, it need hardly be said, not without parallels. 
When Baal undertakes to appease his arch enemy 
Mot, he tells him through a messenger “I am 


mgdl and tkm-m hmt, where he was to perform the series 
of sacrificial rites which we have mentioned above, n. 
13), before El “descends ” upon him, 36; see Pedersen, 
op. cit. (on w yqm gg), 71. 

** For examples, see Gordon, ibid., 75. It is tempting 
to compare the usage of bkm with Hebrew bé-kén, al- 
though the latter is employed only in younger biblical 
writings; see Gesenius-Buhl, v. kén. 

*° For the great freedom characteristic of the Ugaritic 


‘sentence order, see the material in Gordon, ibid., 85 ff. 
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thy servant, thine eternal servant ” (1*AB 2:11) ; 
in Job (14:18) God’s “angels” are placed in 
parallelism with “his servants,” in Psalms (104: 
4; ef. 103: 21) also with “his ministers.” 

It might well be argued, with some justification, 
that the stichos just discussed is the sole descrip- 
tive element in the present section, and that the 
direct discourse begins with the immediately 
following stichos (1. 49), whereby the discourse 
would be spoken by the interceding gods to El: 
And so his servants induce El: “ May he bless... 
May he strengthen . .. May Daniel recover,” etc. 
Nor would it be without analogy, in Ugaritic and 
elsewhere, that in a discourse addressed to El he 
would be spoken of in terms of the third person. 
However, the extremely harsh repetition of Daniel’s 
full name in as close a proximity as it is given 
here (ll. 49-50 and 51-52), the strikingly explicit 
reference to his forthcoming recovery—these and 
other considerations, to be mentioned later on, 
strongly require that we see here, not a discourse 
in which the interceding gods convey Daniel’s 
wishes to El, but rather one in which El assures 
the gods that he has responded favorably to their 
“inducement.” In short, we must understand that 
the poet’s introductory statement comprises the 
entire triplet (ll. 48-50), so that the direct dis- 
course begins only in what follows after the triplet 
(1. 51 ff.). 

In a prose narrative, the direct discourse would 
of course be preceded by some such phrase as 
“and he said” or “saying,” and the like. But 
here the entire discourse is apparently conceived 
of as the direct object of “ he blesses . . . strength- 
ens.” We realize that, in the opening couplet 
(ll. 51-52), nps and brit are adverbial accusatives 
of the kind called by Arab grammarians tamyiz 
(e.g. taba nafsan, “he was cheerful in spirit”). 
That clauses of this type, adverb-verb-agent, are 
not unknown in Ugaritic may be seen from utter- 
ances like ik mgyt rbt, “ how did the lady come! ” 
As often elsewhere, np§ should be understood here 
in the sense of “ (sexual) appetite, lust, ardor,” 
and accordingly brit, “zest, desire.” In the case 
of yh, “to live,” there might be a doubt whether 
it should be rendered here “to recover” or “to 
revive ”; either meaning might have been intended 
and both are attested to in Hebrew and elsewhere 
in Semitic.*° 


"See Wright, op. cit., 122f. For nepes in the wider 


Less clear, at first sight, is the second couplet 
of the discourse (ll. 52-53), with its lacunae at 
the beginning and the end. I believe, however, 
that we are in a good position to fill out the gaps 
satisfactorily. The parallelism hdr-‘r§ would be 
natural in view of the frequent use of Hebrew 
heder to denote the innermost or private part of 
the house, such as the bedroom, the women’s 
chamber, bridal chamber, etc. The restoration 
[yhbr], on the other hand, iv suggested by a 
passage in a Ugaritic poem, to be referred to 
presently, in a context very much like the one 
before us. 

As may be seen from what immediately follows, 
El is here made to describe, with little restraint, 
how Daniel, upon returning to his wife after the 
incubation ritual, will find that his virility has 
been restored to him. Accordingly, we may see 
in mz a perfect identical in meaning with Arabic 
maxza, ‘amaxza, “to become marrowy, succu- 
lent,” * said of bones or branches, but used appar- 
ently in Ugaritic of human beings as well or, at 
any rate, applied to the case of Daniel by the stark 
realism of the narrator. 

In the main, we are also able to fill out the 
lacunae of the final triplet of the present unit (Il. 
55-57). It is clear that b hbgh represents an 
infinitive, with the pronominal suffix referring to 
the agent, that is, Daniel; and that in bm niq we 
are once again confronted with an instance in 
which the consonant of the pronominal suffix (h) 
is elided—very possibly because of the suffix in the 
following atth, which forms the object of the 
infinitive: “in his kissing his wife.’ We would 
thus have here (ll. 55-56) two temporal clauses, 
each formed by a preposition, b(m), with an 
infinitive, and each involving a change of the agent 
in the apodosis—as very often in Hebrew (cf. Gen 
48:7). Accordingly, in both stichoi, hmhm# will 


sense of animus, see Gesenius-Buhl, s. v., no. 3 (cf. 
Dussaud, La notion d’ame, etc., Syria 16, 256 ff.; Gins- 
berg, in Orientalia, 1940, 41, n. 4); on hdéyd@ in the 
meaning of wieder auflleben, sich wieder erholen, wieder 
genesen, ibidem, nos, 3 and 4. The apocope in yh (1. 51) 
and y'l (1. 54) is apparently conditioned by the verbs 
having jussive force. 

“1 It is tempting to translate tma mst mtth bm bkyh 
(K 30f.), with a slight semantic shift of ma, “the 
precious bedding of his couch becomes soiled as he 
weeps”; cf. Arabic wasy, “a variegated cloth, gar- 
ment”; and “I water my couch with my tears” (Ps 
6:7). 
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have to be understood as a pilpel perfect (ham- 
hamat), a counterpart of which may be found in 
the Psalter (51:7): “and in sin my mother con- 
ceived me” (yehh@matni). The restoration [w 
th]rn is rendered virtually certain by a passage 
found in the Baal cycle (1*AB 5:19-22): skb 
‘mnh...w t{h]rn w tldn mt, “he lay with her... 
and she became pregnant and bore a child.” * 

In the last stichos of the triplet (1. 57), the 
copyist wrote ylt hmhmt, which we may discern 
as erroneous, since the sense seems to require the 
two words in reverse order: hmhmt ylt. If our 
restoration [1 mt r]pi be correct, this would be 
the only instance—in the fragmentary state of the 
text in our possession—in which Daniel is referred 
to by the epithet “ Man of Rapi” alone.** 

In passing, it may be permissible to quote in 
extenso a passage that proved helpful for the 
understanding of the triplet just discussed, as well 
as the preceding couplet. In turn, our triplet now 
provides a key for both the syntax and the metrical 
arrangement of that passage (SS 49-52),** which 
describes how El begot two sons by two of his 
wives : 

yhbr Spthm y8q 

hn spthm mtqtm 
mtqtm k Irmnm 
bm n&q w hr[t?] 
bhbq hmhmt tqtrsn 
tldn Shr w lm 


“?The meaning “child” is not certain; possibly mt 
is a proper name; cf. Gordon, ibid., 46, n. 1. 

48 For the construction, cf. K 152f.: wld gph l krt, 
w glm 1 ‘bd il, “there will be born a scion to Keret, 
and a lad to the Servant of El”; for the omission of 
the object, see Gen 6:4 (ydlédi lahem) and, in the 
negative, ibid. 16:1 (16 yalédé 16). 

“* Virolleaud, Syria, 14 (1933), 128 ff. In the parallel 
passage, ll. 55-56, something is defaced after whr, so 
that the word may have been whrt, while in the passage 
cited above the t may have been omitted by haplography, 
that is, owing to the preceding r. See Ginsberg, The 
Ugarit Texts, 83, whose (Hebrew) rendering is followed 
by Gordon, ibid. 69f. (“by kissing and conceiving, by 
embracing and passion they go into labour ” etc.). That 
the parallel passage has w hmhmt (which seems to be 
cited by Gordon, n. 4, in support of his rendering) is 
immaterial. As in Hebrew, so in Ugaritic the apodosis 
may be asyndetic or introduced by w; cf., on the one 
hand, Gen 48:7; I Sam 17:55, Ps 114:1f.; and, on 
the other, Gen 39: 13-15, and (with the apodosis formed 
by a nominal clause) Prov 10: 24; see Gesenius-Cowley 
(2nd ed.), 503g (which is greatly in need of revision, 
however) ; see above, n. lla, and below, n. 58. 


He crouches to kiss their lips; 

Lo, their lips are sweet, 

Are sweet as grapes. 

As he kisses (them), they become pregnant; 

As he embraces (them), they conceive, go into 
labour, 

And bear Shahar and Shalam. 


b. Daniel’s Wish for a Model Son to Come True 
(ll. 58-71*). Having told the gods that Daniel’s 
virility is to be restored and that he will be blessed 
with a child, El now tells them that Daniel’s 
particular wish is also to be fulfilled: that the 
child to be born would observe the duties of a 
model son. As far as the text is preserved on the 
tablet, the list of virtues given by El is identical 
with its wording in the preceding section (ll. 34- 
47), including the couplet (ll. 58-59) to which the 
list is subordinated. The identity, in both occur- 
rences of the list, as to the pronominal suffixes 
referring to Daniel was conditioned, as we have 
seen, by the fact that the list is first given to the 
gods, not in a direct discourse of Daniel, but in a 
description of the narrator, so that Daniel is 
spoken of in terms of the third person, as he is so 
spoken of here in El’s direct discourse to the 
interceding gods. 

A minor scribal variant occurs only in the sixth 
stichos of the list (1. 65): [ Jm d ‘sy [Inh], in 
contrast to the corresponding stichos in the first 
occurrence of the list (1. 41): grs d ‘sy Inh. That 
is to say, either the copyist of our tablet or an older 
copyist, or else the narrator himself, added here 
the strengthening particle ma, whether on purpose 
or inadvertently; accordingly, the stichos should 
be restored to read [grs]m d, etc.** 

The last six stichoi of the list (corresponding 
to ll. 42-47) are missing, partly because the text 
appears to be defaced at the bottom of the tablet, 
partly because of the break at the top of the tablet 
to which we have referred before. In other words, 
one or two of the missing stichoi must have stood 
at the end of Column 1, while the rest had formed 
the beginning of Column 2. But by the testimony 
of the part of the list that is preserved, it may be 
considered virtually certain that the missing stichoi 


were identical with the corresponding ones in the 


“STf so, we would have here yet another instance of 
the enclitic m which is neither plural-dual nor adverbial- 
vocative; see Ginsberg, BASOR 97, n. 13, last paragraph, 
and above, n. 16. 
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first occurrence of the list—and, except for the 
personal suffixes, with those of the following occur- 
rences (ll. 86-91 and 107-112)—and that they 
should be restored accordingly. 


VI. Daniel Apprised of El’s Blessing (ll. %2*- 
93). 

The break at the top of the tablet, depriving us 
of the conclusion of the preceding section, deprives 
us also of the beginning of the present section. 
Specifically, we are missing here the entire a-unit 
and three stichoi which formed the beginning of 
the b-unit. These three stichoi, however, consti- 
tuting a part of the list of filial virtues, may be 
restored with certainty by the testimony of the 
other occurrences of the list, that is, by the testi- 
mony of parallel passages of the first degree. Thus 
of the lacuna of about ten lines of writing caused 
by the break at the top of the tablet, which 
amounts to a gap of fourteen or fifteen stichoi at 
the head of Column 2, we are able to restore beyond 
a reasonable doubt the text of eight stichoi; 
namely, five at the conclusion of the preceding 
section (ll. 67*-71*) and three (ll. 78*-80*) at 
the beginning of the b-unit of the present section. 
Consequently, the a-unit here was contained in a 
passage of six or seven stichoi; and it is only this 
passage that is actually denied to us by the break 
at the top of the tablet. 


a. Restoration by a Parallel of the Second 
Degree (ll. 72*-?7*). Nor are we altogether 
ignorant of the contents of the missing unit. 
Rather, we may surmise the nature of the passage 
by the sure guidance provided in the corresponding 
unit of the preceding section (ll. 48-57). We may 
say without hesitation (1) that the missing passage 
contained the beginning of a direct discourse ; (2) 
that the discourse was introduced by a brief state- 
ment in the narrator’s own words; (3) that it led 
up to the b-unit; and (4) that consequently 
it reiterated, in terms of the second person, the 
promise of Daniel’s forthcoming recovery from 
his senility and that of his wife’s subsequent preg- 
nancy and childbirth. In all probability, we may 
further say, the speaker or rather the speakers of 
the direct discourse were the interceding gods who, 
since they were now brought back into relation to 
Daniel, were referred to as “the gods” and “ the 
holy ones” rather than as “ his servants.” Indeed, 
we have all but felt forced to reconstruct the very 


wording of the passage, although this must of 
course remain in the realm of sheer conjecture.*® 


b. The List of Filial Virtues in the Second 
Person (ll. 78*-91). In restoring the couplet to 
which the list is subordinated (ll. 78*-79*), it has 
seemed safe to follow the evidence of the two 
preceding occurrences of the list (ll. 34-35 and 
58-59) rather than that of the following occurrence 
(ll. 99-100) where the corresponding couplet is of 
a different pattern. The crucial characteristic of 
the list in this section is that the pronominal 
suffixes of the third person exhibited in the two 
previous lists are here replaced by suffixes of the 
second person: “ thy contempt,” “ thy share,” “ thy 
hand,” “ to carry thee off,” “thy roof,” “thy gar- 
ments.” Consistently, we must restore the missing 
elements in accordance with this characteristic: 
“thy son,” “thy palace,” “thine ancestral gods,” 
“with thy kinfolk,” “thine incense,” “thy path,” 
“thy rebellion,” “thy portion”; and we must 
further restore the second person suffix where the 
weak consonant of a corresponding third person 
suffix was elided: “thy house,” “ thine offspring,” 
“to bury thee.” Apart from this, and as far as 
the text is preserved, the present list is identical 
with the two previous ones in every particular. A 
scribal error easily accounted for, which we have 
already noted, is exhibited by the reverse order in 
which two couplets (Il. 86-87 and 88-89) are here 
made to follow one another as compared with their 
position in the first occurrence of the list (ll. 42-43 
and 44-45). 


A Concluding Couplet (ll. 92-93). The inter- 
pretation suggested above for the direct discourse 
of the preceding section—namely, that it is one 
spoken by El in response to the intercession of 
the gods—has required that, in consequence, the 
direct discourse of the present section be under- 
stood as one in which the interceding gods apprise 
Daniel of El’s favorable response. Conversely, if 
we were to assume that the first discourse is spoken 
by the gods to El we would all but be obliged to 
see here a discourse in which Daniel is spoken to 
by El himself. Such a position, it must be ad- 
mitted, is not impossible, especially in view of the 
insecurity one might feel because of the highly 


‘© For hlm, see K passim; also I AB 3: 10; for bért 
see 2AB 4-5: 89; cf. 1D 86; an equally fitting phrase 
would have been b shrth, “ in his slumber ”; see n. 57. 
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fragmentary text of the present section. In support 
of our own position concerning the first discourse, 
we have referred to the repetition of Daniel’s full 
name in strikingly close proximity (Il. 49-52) and 
the explicitness of the reference to his sexual 
recovery (ll. 53 ff.). To this may now be added the 
sequel normal in intercessions, such as those related 
in biblical writings and in Ugaritic itself: invari- 
ably, it would seem, the deity replies to the inter- 
cessor rather than to the party directly concerned.** 

Still further support would be offered by the 
couplet immediately following the list of virtues 
in the present section. For, “by the might of 
El” or “by the grace of El” would be a much 
more natural conclusion of a discourse spoken by 
the interceding gods than of one spoken by El. 
Unfortunately, the reading of the couplet is not 
entirely certain; nor does any of the possible 
readings lead to an altogether lucid rendering. 
Indeed, the couplet might be taken to represent 
the opening stichoi of the following section rather 
than the conclusion of the present one, and has in 
fact been so taken.** 

If our reading of the couplet represents what 
was actually intended, the word un would have to 
be identified with Hebrew ’én, “might, power,” 
or with Arabic ‘aun, “ease, gentleness, repose,” 
so that 6 un il should be rendered “ by the might 
of El” or else “by the grace of El.” In témz 
pnm, we would have a construction of the kind 
we have met above in a similar context (1. 51), 
with pnm forming an adverbial accusative. In 
Arabic, as is well known, emotions may be de- 
scribed by the effect they have on one’s face. In 
Hebrew, a person’s poor health or spirit may be 
stated in expressions like “his face fell,” and a 


‘7 Cf. Isaac’s intercession on behalf of Rebecca (Gen 
24:21) and Moses’ intercession in behalf of Miriam 
(Num 12: 13f.); the latter instance would be especially 
instructive if either v. 4 (in which God speaks to Moses, 
Aaron and Miriam) or v. 5f. (in which He calls and 
speaks to Aaron and Miriam alone) had formed an 
original literary unit with v. 13f.; the narrative, vv. 
1-15, has been designated by modern critics as JH. The 
outstanding case of intercession in Ugaritie is that of 
Athirat and, independently, of Anat in behalf of Baal 
(2AB 4: 40 ff.; Anat E: 37 ff.). Certainly in the case of 
Athirat, virtually so also in that of Anat, El’s response 
is given to the intercessor. 

*©So Ginsberg, BASOR 98, n. 20, who would read 
bdn'i[l] pnm timh, w'l yshl p’i[t] and translate, “In 
Daniel the face lights up, whilst above shines the fore- 
head.” 


proverb tells us that “a joyous heart maketh a 
cheerful countenance,” (Prov 13: 15).* 

Although Ugaritic seems to use the word gl for 
“child,” our couplet would indicate that it also 
employs the word ‘l, presumably in the sense of a 
newly born “babe.” In Hebrew, where the corre- 
sponding roots would have coalesced, ‘dlél denotes 
“a suckling child,” and ‘él “a youngster.” In 
Arabic, however, where the roots are kept apart, 
‘iyal, also ‘ayytl, may be used for a person’s “ young 
child,” while g@’ilah means “a woman suckling 
while pregnant.” 

Especially interesting would be the locution 
yst l pit which, in the present context, could hardly 
mean anything but “ comes forth from the womb,” 
while elsewhere in Ugaritic pit appears to carry a 
meaning identical with that of the corresponding 
péa in Hebrew, where the vocable is variously used 
for “side, corner, quarter, district.” Remarkably 
enough, an etymologically difficult word occurring 
in Isaiah’s denunciation of the daughters of Zion 
(3:17), which is rendered traditionally “ their 
secret parts,” has led modern scholars to suggest 
that the difficulty was due to the word, pathen, 
having been contracted from pé’athen. Perhaps, 
then, we have here to do with a euphemism that 
was common to Hebrew and Ugaritic.*° 


VII. Daniel Rejoices (ll. 94-112). 


a. Literary Clichés (ll. 94-98). The passage 
consists of a triplet and a couplet, both marked by 
parallelism of members. Having now awakened 
from his sleep, the passage implies, Daniel gives 
expression, in gesture and word, to his deep satis- 
faction at what he has experienced during the 
night, the seventh night of his incubation. For 
once, there is no question as to where the direct 
discourse begins, nor as to who the speaker is. We 
notice that here, again, a brief statement by the 
narrator precedes the discourse proper, while the 
passage as a whole leads up to the list of filial 
virtues. 


‘? Elsewhere in Ugaritic, anxiety or apprehension 
causes one’s face to perspire; cf. 2AB 2: 18, also Anat 
D: 31, where the syntax, however, differs from that of 
our passage; see Cassuto, BJPES, X, 2-3 (1943), 53f. 

5° The locution of coming forth from the womb is a 
literary pattern in biblical writings; see Num 12: 12; 
Jer 1:5; 10:18; Job 10:18; 33:8; ef. 3:11. On 
pathen (Orientales; Kittel, a.1.), see Gesenius-Buhl, v. 
pot, and Stade, ZAW 6, 336. 
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The present unit, however, seems to be made up 
of stereotyped phraseology employed by Ugaritic 
writers—probably more often than is evidenced in 
the texts in our possession—to indicate that some 
one has just entered into a joyous frame of mind: 
because of a pleasant surprise or, as in the instance 
before us, because he had received good tidings. 
Thus, except for the reverse order in which the 
first two stichoi (ll. 94-95) are made to follow one 
another, we find our passage in its entirety in the 
Baal cycle, where it is used by the poet to describe 
El’s reactions upon learning that Baal had come 
back to life (1AB 3:15-19); in the same cycle 
(2AB 4: 28-29), we find the first two stichoi of 
our passage, in identical order, serving to describe 
El’s joy at an apparently unexpected visit paid 
him by his spouse, the goddess Atirat. Since 
these passages have been sufficiently clarified by 
scholars, it will suffice here to note only one or 
two details. 

In both parallel passages just mentioned, refer- 
ence is made to “ his feet,” p'nh. Without a doubt, 
this was also intended by our narrator, except that 
he—or the scribe—preferred the elided form (p‘n), 
as he often does. By the same token, we should 
understand that in the first stichos we deal with 
“his jaws,” both here and in the parallel passages 
adduced. I have long felt that, like p‘n, so Isb, too, 
should be taken to refer to a part of the body, and 
that yprq Isb describes a motion that accompanies 
the state of laughter. It is therefore tempting to 
see in /sb a word for “jaw ” or “ throat,” synony- 
mous with Hebrew gdrén, and perhaps related, 
etymologically, to Arabie lish, “a ravine, gap, 
cleft.” Wholehearted laughter, the locution would 
imply, is done with one’s jaws, or one’s throat, 
wide open.®* 


b. The List of Filial Virtues in the First Person 
(ll. 99-112). It is noteworthy that the list of 
virtues in the present section is subordinated to a 


"On yprq, cf. the connotations of Arabic farragqa. Of 
the many parallel locutions found in Scripture, only a 
few need be cited here: “their throat is an open grave ” 
(Ps 5:10); “the high praises of God are in their 
throats” (ibid. 149: 6); “they widen their mouth 
against me” (ibid. 35: 21); “they have gaped upon me 
with their mouth” (Job 16:10); “it (the nether- 
world) opened her mouth without measure” (Is 5: 14). 
Very possibly, then, Ugaritic lsb is only another word 
for “mouth,” more poetical, perhaps more colloquial, 
than p. 


clause of the type which the narrator used when 
he described Daniel’s supplication for a son in 
general (ll. 26-27, 28-29). We have seen, however, 
that in the previous occurrences of the list it is 
subordinated to a clause of a significantly different 
type. If this procedure was followed by the narra- 
tor designfully, it would indicate that he was 
mindful to make Daniel express his rejoicing at 
two different things: at the forthcoming realiza- 
tion of his desire for a son simply, a son like those 
of his kin and brethren, and at that of his par- 
ticular desire for a son as described in the list of 
virtues, that is, for a model son. 

On the whole, the list in its present occurrence 
follows the pattern evidenced in each of its three 
preceding occurrences. Except that all the refer- 
ences to Daniel are expressed by suffixes of the first 
person—and apart from a scribal error by which 
the copyist omitted the last member of a stichos 
together with the first two members of a following 
stichos (ll. 102 f.)—the wording of the list here 
is identical with that of its predecessors. In one 
respect, however, we are faced here with a peculiar 
difficulty, owing perhaps to our insufficient knowl- 
edge of Ugaritic syntax or, more likely, to our 
insufficient understanding of the orthographic 
habits of the Ugaritic scribes. At any rate, it 
seems imperative to consider the difficulty in some 
detail. 

As has been observed on independent grounds, 
Ugaritic tends, to a greater extent than is the 
case elsewhere in Semitic, to make the participle 
take a following object in the accusative rather 
than the genitive; so much so that, when the 
object is represented by a pronominal suffix, a 
verbal, rather than a possessive, suffix may be 
found employed; e. g., ngs ank aliyn b‘l ‘dbnn ank, 
“T press Aliyan Baal (acc.), I make him,” ete. 
(1AB, 2:21f.).5? Offhand, we would expect this 
to be the case in our list, since the participles here 
serve the function of introducing relative verbal 
clauses. In fact, we have been able to understand 
best the syntax of the list of virtues upon the 
assumption that the objects qualifying the indi- 
vidual participles do stand in the accusative, and 
at least in one instance (l. 37; 61; 81*) this 
seemed the only possible understanding of the text. 

This assumption, however, would seem to be in- 


52So first, it seems, Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts, 79 
(on SS: 9-10); see now Gordon, ibid., 56, and n. 3. 
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validated by the present occurrence of the list. 
For, as is well known, the possessive suffix of the 
first person singular is normally represented in 
Ugaritic orthography by y (ya) when the word 
which it qualifies stands in the genitive, as it does 
after prepositions, or ends in a long vowel, while 
in all other instances the semi-vowel is as a rule 
elided.5* Hence, we find here, on the one hand, 
b irty (ba *iratiya or *irtiya) “in my breast,” ly 
(liya), “to me,” ary (‘axiya), “my brethren,” 
aryy (‘aryiya), “my kin,” iliby (ili-ibiya?), “ of 
my ancestral gods,” nisy (ni’tsiya?), “of my con- 
tempt ”; °* but, on the other hand, the nominative 
“my soul ” is written np5 (napsi) and the accusa- 
tive “my rebellion” is Jn (lini), in contrast to 
the Inh (linahi) in one of the preceding lists (1. 
41). Yet, of the several words that qualify the 
individual participles, only two are written in a 
manner that may be seen to be consistent with the 
above norm: atr (atari or ’atri), “my path,” and 
the plural npsy, “my garments,” while all others 
exhibit a final y, although they must be assumed 
to be singular nouns: ydy, “my hand,” ksmy, 
“my share,” [mnt]y, “my portion,” ggy, “my 
roof,” and even in the case of an indirect object: 
‘my, “ with my people,” as if they were genitives.*° 

This confusing orthography goes even further. 
In two instances, we have seen, the participles— 
which beyond a doubt stand in the nominative 
case, in agreement with “a son” and “an off- 
spring ”— are qualified by suffixes as their direct 
objects. Yet only one of these instances is written 
in agreement with the normal orthography just 
indicated : ztr (zdatiri) , “ who buries me,” while the 
other instance is written with final y: m‘msy, as 
if a genitive had been intended. Nor is it per- 


58 This situation we might have expected beforehand 
on the basis of Semitic phonology and morphology; see 
Brockelmann, 1, 138 ff., 307 f.; also Harris, op. cit. 48; 
for Ugaritic see Ginsberg, ibid., 80f. (on SS: 32) and 
Gordon, ibid., 24 (5.16). 

54 That is, on the assumption that the participle lht 
is qualified by a genitive (possibly because it forms the 
accusative-object of another participle) ; but see n. 55. 

55 The above division of the respective vocables, accord- 
ing to whether they agree or disagree with the assumed 
norm, is not beyond a margin of doubt. Thus ydy might 
possibly be a dual (yadéya) and ‘my a _ plural 
(‘ammiya); cf. Hebrew ‘amméw. On the other hand, 
nisy may well be an accusative rather than a genitive 
(just as ggy, etc.) and npsy is perhaps to be rendered 
“my garment” rather than “my garments.” 


missible to consider this vocable as a parallel to 
ydy, “my hand,” and to make it depend on azd, 
“who holds.” For, to yield a satisfactory sense, 
m‘ms (ma‘ammis) must be seen to be a participle 
of ‘ms, “to carry,” and, in the intensive stem, “ to 
make carry, to carry off, to load,” so that m‘msy 
can only mean “who carries me off,” parallel to 
“who takes my hand.” *° 

If only for want of a better explanation, one 
would be inclined to consider the phenomenon 
involved as having come about on the analogy of 
the third person suffix. Specifically, I believe that 
the writing with final h goes back to an older 
orthography established at a time when this con- 
sonant was not subject to elision, so that “his 
feet” was always written p‘nh, and “in his em- 
bracing” always b hbgh; and that, conversely, 
omission of the A was the product of elision effected 
at a later period. But younger writers, it would 
appear, took advantage of the older orthography 
and used the final h as a mater lectionis or, rather, 
as a mater interpretationis, whenever they felt that 
this device would help to eliminate ambiguity. 
This, we may further assume, was all the more felt 
to be permissible since the older, unelided, form 
was bound to linger on and to be continued being 
employed, especially on formal occasions, as an 
archaism. One has the impression, however, that, 
for reasons of meter or rhythm, short words are as 
a rule left unelided, e.g., ph, “his mouth,” gh, 
“his voice,” sth, “his cubicle,” ‘nh, “his eye”; 
while, for the same reasons, two unelided forms in 
close proximity are usually avoided ; hence, bnh-bt, 
but srs-hklh (ll. 34-35); mark also b hbgh, but 
bm nsq atth (ll. 55-56); similarly, m‘msh, but 
atr ‘mh (1. 37, 43).5* 

It was on the analogy of this orthographic pro- 
miscuity, one would feel inclined to propose, that 
writers or perhaps merely copyists developed the 
habit of writing final y to indicate the first person 
suffix, regardless of the case ending involved, when- 


5°Tt was perhaps the confusing orthography of the 
passage that led Virolleaud to his asr[y], and Gordon 
to his curious rendering of 1. 108: “ of my arm in satiety 
of wine” (Ug. Gr., 56); correctly, however, in Loves 
and Wars, 34, “Who carries me when I am sated 
with wine.” 

57 Occasionally, the same promiscuity may be found 
with the h in medial position; e.g., K 36, b shrth, “in 
his slumber” (literally “moon, time of night”), but 
K 151, 297, b érty; cf. Gordon, ibid., 21 (4.26). 
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ever they thought it desirable to warn the reader 
that the first person was intended. Possibly, at the 
time our texts were copied the genitive ending 
itself, iya, was beginning to be replaced by the 
of the nominative-accusative in common speech, 
but continued to linger on in more formal lang- 
uage—in which case the analogy of the third 
person suffix would have been altogether thorough- 
going. At any rate, the passage before us points 
to a situation in which a copyist was free to write 
a word like “my hand” always ydy, whether in 
the sense of manus mea, manus meae or manum 
meam, and so it could no longer be mistaken for 
manus, manus eius, ete. By a process very similar 
to the one just indicated, it need hardly be added, 
“his mouth” may be referred to in Hebrew as 
pihti or piw, “his tent” may be found written 
*hlh or *hlw, and “ my father ” (nominative) might 
be found written in Phoenician ’b and *by, while 
in classical Arabic, where the case endings are fully 
alive, ‘abi may mean pater meus, patris mei, or 
patrem meum. The question deserves further and 
more detailed study. But it will have to be borne 
in mind that, for the present, the passage before 
us is the main witness to the orthography under 
discussion, instances of a direct discourse involving 
the first person being rather rare in Ugaritic texts. 


VIII. Finale and Transition (ll. 113-116). 


The conclusion of the scene appears to consist 
of two couplets, with the parallelism more thorough 
in the first than in the second couplet. There is 
good reason, as we shall see, for assuming that 
both couplets, rather than the first only, were in- 
tended as the concluding unit. If so, we should 
no doubt understand the clauses of the passage, 
although they follow one another in asyndetic 
succession, to form a compound sentence, with 
the first couplet subordinated to the second—in 
the nature of a temporal or circumstantial clause— 
and indicate the subordination by “as,” “ when,” 
“whilst,” or the 

Lexically, the first couplet offers no difficulty. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 480ff.; Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses, 202f., and above, n. lla and n. 44. 
I have always held, as have 1 believe others, that such 
instances of asyndeton as are evidenced in Ps 97: 1; 99: 
1, and elsewhere, asust be understood to represent com- 
pound sentences: “when the Lord reigns (perf.), then 
rejoices (jussive) the earth”; “when the Lord reigns 
(perf.), then tremble (jussive?) the peoples.” 


In the second, the agent of ‘rb is represented by 
three designations, of which kirt is qualified, appo- 
sitionally, by bnt hil and snnt. The writing bnt, 
rather than bt, makes it clear that ktré and snnt 
are feminine plurals, whether human beings, 
spirits, or goddesses. They form the dramatis 
personae of an episode, immediately following the 
incubation scene (2D 2: 27 ff.), in which Daniel 
entertains them in his house with food and drink 
for seven days. Since, after Aqhat’s death, Daniel’s 
house is entered by “ weeping women,” “ mourning 
women ” (1D 171f.), to remain there for seven 
years, we would apparently be dealing here with 
their counterpart: with a kind of mythical para- 
nymphae, whose presence was no doubt believed to 
be a prerequisite or a safeguard for the proper 
performance of the nuptial rites and, in the in- 
stance before us, for the successful conception and 
pregnancy of the promised son by Daniel’s wife. 
This would fit well with a feature of the new 
episode whereby, following the seven day feast, 
Daniel “counts his months,” “ three, four, [five] 
month ” (2D 2:43, 45 f.). Outside our narrative, 
we meet the ktrt in two Ugaritic poems, and 
scholars have properly appraised their nature by 
referring to them as “ patronesses of wedlock and 
childbirth.” °° 

There has been, however, some confusion—need- 
less, I believe—concerning the three designations 
by which they are referred to.*° It seems obvious 
that we have here to do with adjectival epithets 
describing, graphically, the nature of Daniel’s 
guests. In ktrt we may easily recognize a vocable, 
used in Arabic to denote “ much, abundant,” which 


5° Syria, 17, 1936, 209 ff.; see A. Goetze, The Nikkal 
Poem from Ras Shamra, JBL, 60 (1941), 353 ff.; ef. 
360, and n. 56. 

*° The three designations have been translated by 
Virolleaud (Syria, ibid.) , “les déesses KoSarot, les Filles 
de Hélal, les Hirondelles”; Gordon (Ug. Gr., 33, n. 3), 
“the songstresses, the daughters of shouting, the swal- 
lows”; and (Loves and Wars, 34), “the Kotharat, the 
Daughters of the New Moon, the Swallows”; Goetze, 
(ibid., 360), “ Katirat, the daughters of Hilal, the swal- 
low ”; Ginsberg (BASOR, 72 14), “ songstresses, daugh- 
ters of joyful noise, swallows.” It has always seemed 
to me that the contrast indicated above (2D 2: 27 ff. and 
1D: 171 ff.) is not one between singing and weeping, as 
suggested by Ginsberg’s treatment of the two passages, 
but rather between death and mourning, on the one hand, 
and fertility (conception, birth) and joy, on the other. 
Pedersen (op. cit., 68) would appear to have been on 
the right track when suggesting “ goettliche Helfer ” for 
the kitrm of K 16. 
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in Ugaritic would appear to have developed, seman- 
tically, to mean “ great, chief, skillful, masterful,” 
in exactly the same way in which corresponding 
vocables for “much, big” developed in Hebrew 
(gadél), Accadian (rabi), Aramaic (rabbda), 
Ethiopic (‘abiy), and to some extent the very 
vocable before us in Arabic (katir, kautar). The 
development is actually evidenced in Ugaritic for 
rb, “ much, big,” for example, in rb khnm, “ Chief 
of priests, High priest” (1AB 6:54f.). Thus 
we may readily understand why the epithet is 
also found applied to Hayin; in the sense of 
“chief, master, skillful, masterful,” kir would 
indeed be a most fitting designation of the divine 
architect. 

It need hardly be said that, in a connection of 
the kind before us, bnt should be understood, not 
in the literal, but rather in the figurative sense in 
which “son” and “daughter” are commonly 
employed in Semitic: in the sense of “ bearer, 
adherent, protagonist,” ete. Consequently, the bnt 
hil would be those who attend, promote, or preside 
over, a All, literally “a joyous chanting and 
praising ”—hence “ halleluyah ”—but here appar- 
ently “celebration, jubilation.” It is remarkable 
that hillala is used in Jewish Aramaic for 
“wedding, wedding feast,” and the traditional 
rendering of 16 hullali (Ps %8:63b)—“ (their 
virgins) were not given to marriage ”—would 
indicate a similar application of hil in Hebrew. 
Perhaps, then, we should translate bnt hil 
“daughters of wedlock” or “of wedding cele- 
bration.” © 

It is hard to see why snnt should ever have been 
identified with Accadian sinuntu and rendered 
“ swallows.” One would feel skeptical about this 
rendering even if no other interpretation were 
available. But the mere parallelism of kért, 
demands that we see in snnt a derivative of sny, 
which is employed in Arabic in the meaning of 


*1The rendering “skillful” would receive strong 
semantic support from Hebrew (where kasér is used in 
the sense of “to prosper, to succeed,” hiksir, “to carry 
on successfully,” kisrén, “ability, success, skill”), if 
Hebrew kér < Semitic ktr; in this case, however, Aramaic 
kér (cf. kassira, Syriac kusrd, etc.) would be a Canaanit- 
ism. The counterpart of a singular ktrt we may see in 
rbt, “ Mistress, Lady,” which serves as a frequent epithet 
of Athirat. 

®2 See Levi, Neuheb. u. Chald. Woert., v. hillila, 
especially, the rabbinical homily on the Psalm passage 
just cited. 


“to shine, to gleam,” also “to be exalted, emi- 
nent.” We would thus have here an adjectival 
epithet ending in dn—remiscent of ‘glin, “the 
writhing one,” used in Ugaritic of Leviathan—so 
that snnt (sandnat < sanaydnat), that is, “the 
Gleaming ones” or “the Exalted ones,” would 
form a plausible counterpart of “the Skillful 
ones.” 

There might be a question whether the narrator 
had not intended to conclude the scene with the 
first of our two couplets (Il. 113-114) alone. For, 
in this case, we would have here a finale of the 
incubation episode plain and simple: Having spent 
six or seven days in the temple, and having 
received the message of El’s blessing in the seventh 
night, Daniel would now, on the morning of the 
seventh or eighth day, return to his house and, the 
implication is, to his wife who would bear him 
the promised son forthwith. Moreover, the locu- 
tion used in the first couplet appears to serve, in 
the Daniel text, as a literary pattern by which to 
indicate the conclusion of a larger unit of the 
narrative. Thus we find it, applied to Hayin, at 
the end of a scene describing how Daniel acquired 
the fatal bow (2, 5:21 f.); also, at the end of the 
lengthy episode (1, 170f.) in which Daniel ex- 
amines the entrails of vultures and then utters a 
curse against Qart Abilim, the place in which 
Agqhat had ben murdered. 

It is remarkable, however, that immediately 
following our second couplet (ll. 115-116) we 
come upon another literary pattern. It is the 
pattern which we have met at the opening of the 
incubation scene and which we have seen is habitu- 
ally employed by the narrator to mark off a new 
episode: “ Thereupon, Daniel, Man of Rapi; Forth- 
with, the Hero, Man of Harnamiya.” Even in our 
fragmentary text, we find this opening formula 
employed no fewer than six times, and the in- 
stances would no doubt have been more numerous 
if we had before us a complete text of the epic. 
It would seem, therefore, as though the concluding 
formula was here arbitrarily expanded by the 
narrator to the effect that the finale of the incuba- 


*8 Owing to the coalescence, in Arabic, of Sem. s and &, 
Arabic sny has sometimes been confused with Hebrew 
ény (e.g. Philippi, ZDMG, 32, 79f.). A derivative of 
sny may be preserved in the Hebrew word for “ thorn- 
bush” (séné); see Gesenius-Buhl, s.v., and Lane, v. 
sanan (also Lane’s remarks at the head of his two articles 
on sanatun: 4, 1447 and 1449). 
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tion scene would, at the same time, form a transi- 
tion to the following episode of the seven day 
feast—an ingenious device that could hardly have 
been lost on those listening to the wondrous tale. 
What a fabulous coincidence! How swiftly and 
accurately events were overtaking one another in 
the pageant! At the very moment of Daniel’s 
return from his retreat in the temple, he beholds 
a sure sign of the workings of El’s blessing: the 
arrival at his house of the Skillful ones, the 
Daughters of Jubilation, the Gleaming ones. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCENE 


Only a word or two need be said in conclusion 
about the more general import of the incubation 
scene, over and above the importance of details 
to which reference has ben made in the course of 
the preceding analysis. In the main, the scene 
may be said to exemplify the general significance 
of the Ugaritic texts as a whole: They provide 
us with a new background for the religious and 
literary folklore of Palestine and the Old Testa- 
ment—a much older background in point of time 
than that of Phoenicia, and a much closer one in 
point of space than that of Egypt or Babylonia. 


(1) Well-known are the several pre-natal narra- 
tives extant in Scripture, in which virility of an 
aged husband is restored, infertility of a barren wife 
is cured, by divine intervention. In all instances, 
the child in question is to become an outstanding 
personage, in some instances the parent is such a 
personage as well: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Samson, 
Samuel, John the Baptist. In three of the biblical 
narratives, the pre-natal episode takes place, fully 
or in part, in a sanctuary and it includes supplica- 
tion, by Isaac, by Hannah, by Zacharias. In all 
narratives, sacrifices are either expressly stated, as 
in the case of Samson, or more or less clearly 
implied. Again, in all the narratives, the excep- 
tional nature of the child as yet unborn is fore- 
told; of both Samson and Samuel it is said that 
“no razor shall come upon his head ” (Jud 13:5; 
1 Sam 1:11); of John, that he “shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink” (Luke 1:15); 
and more explicitly of Samson, that he shall be a 
nazir of God—a word which we have been led to 
combine with the uzr sacrifice of Daniel.* 


** The extent to which the pre-natal history of Isaac 
had enchanced early Hebrew folklore may be seen from its 


We do not see clearly how these various motifs— 
sterility or barrenness, sacrifice and supplication, 
divine intervention, prediction of an exceptional 
status of the child—had come to be fused in the 
pre-natal narrative pattern of a hero. But we do 
know now that the pattern is already consolidated 
in Ugarit, and attested to in a document of much 
greater antiquity than any of the biblical docu- 
ments in which it recurs. 

(2) Of the two other motifs which we have 
found to characterize the Ugaritic scene—those of 
incubation and intercession—only more or less 
faint echoes are discernible in the pre-natal narra- - 
tives of Scripture. In the chapter in which Abra- 
ham complains of being childless and is promised 
an heir, his experience is described as a “ vision ” 
and as a “deep sleep” (Gen 15:1, 12). In the 
pre-natal narrative of Jacob, Isaac is said to have 
“ entreated—better : interceded with—the Lord for 
his wife; because she was barren” (ibid. 25: 21). 
Elsewhere, however, intercession is not infrequent 
in the biblical writings. Especially remarkable, in 
the present connection, is Abraham’s intercession 
in behalf of Abimelech; “for the Lord had fast 
closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ” 
(ibid. 20:18), and Elisha’s implied intercession 
in behalf of the “ great woman” of Shunam, who 
had no son, while her husband was old (2 Kings 
4:14). In the one clear and explicit allusion to 
incubation in the Old Testament (Job 33: 15 ff.) 
reference is made to supplication (v. 26) as well 
as intercession of the type we have met in the 
Ugaritic scene: 


If there be for him an angel, 
An intercessor, one among thousand (v. 23).° 


persistent reflection and repercussion throughout the 
Abraham cycle; obviously, it had formed the central 
theme of that cycle in each of the documents underlying 
the biblical narrative: Gen 11: 30; 12:7; 13: 16; 15: 2- 
18 (cf, especially the supplicatory element in v. 2 f., and 
the sacrificial ceremony, v. 9f.); 16:1; 17: 17-21; 18: 
10-14; 21: 1-7; 24: 36; in 16: 11f. we seem to have a 
pre-natal Ishmael story: “thou art with child (hard) 
and shalt bear a son” (originally perhaps intended to 
convey: “thou shalt conceive and bear a son,” as in 
the Samson story, Jud 13:5, 7) is reminiscent of Il. 
56-57 of our scene——For implications of sacrifice, and 
of a sanctuary, in the pre-natal narrative of Jacob and 
Esau (Gen 25: 21-23), see the commentaries; see also 
I Sam 1: 3, 9 (LXX); Luke 1: 8 ff. (cf. v. 11: “on the 
right side of the altar of incense”). 

*SIt is noteworthy that we find here the word for 
“deep sleep,” tardémd, v. 15, and the verb for “to 
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(3) It is an observation of long standing that 
the seven day cycle is a dominant feature of 
Hebrew cult and ritual, and of Hebrew social 
custom as well. Witness the seven days of 
mourning (Gen 50:10), the seven days preceding 
circumcision, and above all the fact that all early 
festivals are governed by this cycle: the seven days 
of unleavened bread and of booths, the seven times 
seven days preceding Pentecost, the seventh day 
of Sabbath. That the cycle was already prominent 
in Ugaritic folklore adds new weight to it. One 
is now persuaded anew that the primary element 
involved is not the holy number “seven,” but 
rather the “seven days ” as such, probably because 
it was held to be the basic unit of time in the lunar 
system: a quarter of the moon. This would suggest 
that the age-old feasts of new moon and full moon 
are organically connected with the other festivals 
just mentioned. From cult and custom, we may 
assume, the seven day cycle penetrated into the 
mythology of Ugarit and the cosmogony of the 
Hebrews. The phrase “but in the seventh day” 
is as frequent, and as significant, in the biblical 
writings as it is in the Ugaritic texts. To quote 
one of many examples: “ for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, but on the seventh day 
He ceased from work and rested ” (Exod 31:17).® 


entreat (intercede),” ye'tar, v. 26, used in Genesis (15: 


12; 25:21) in the narratives under discussion; the 
same verb is also used in the story of Moses’ intercession 
in behalf of the Egyptians (Exod 8: 26; 10: 18; ef. 8: 4, 
25); in Jer 15:1, Moses and Samuel (cf. I Sam 7: 9; 
12: 19 ff., ete.) are mentioned as outstanding examples 
of intercesscrs in behalf of “this people”; see also 
above, n. 47. For the development of intercession in the 
later biblical period, see JH, art. Mediation, for the 
biblical data on oneiromancy, ibid., art. Dreams; see 
also J. Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, 134 ff. 
[I regret that Nils Johansson, Parakletoi (Lund, 1940) 
is not available to me; but see A. Jeffery’s review in 
JBL, 1944, 419 ff.] 

°° The long-standing problem of the hebdomadal prin- 
ciple would deserve thorough re-examination in the light 
of the new data from Ugarit; for the older discussion 
and literature, see the articles of T. J. Meek (JBL, 1914, 
201 ff.) and E. G. Kraeling (AJSL, 1933, 218 ff.); ef. 
also above, n. 14. See now Cassuto, From Adam to Noah 
(in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1944, 4f.; Cassuto refers here 
to his article on the significance of the number seven in 
Tarbis 13 (206-7, and nn. 3-32), which I regret is not 
accessible to me. The lunar significance of the seven day 
cycle is strongly suggested by the cult of the first, the 
seventh, the fifteenth, and the twenty-eighth, day of the 
month in Old-Babylonian times, and also of the twenty- 
first day of the month in the Assyrian period (cf. Meiss- 
ner, ibid., 92f.). It is noteworthy that, excepting only 
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Daniel’s seven day incubation has its direct coun- 
terpart in the seven day consecration and purifica- 
tion so frequently referred to in Scripture, while 
his seven day feast with the Daughters of Jubila- 
tion has its close parallel in the seven day wedding 
feast referred to in the Samson story (Jud 14: 10 
[LXX], 12).% 

(4) The duties of children toward their parents 
form a frequent topic of Hebrew law and of 
Hebrew folklore as well. The Fifth Command- 
ment in itself, the severe punishment of filial 
abuse, and the specific injunction for the case of 
“a stubborn and rebellious son, that will not 
hearken to the voice of his father ” (Deut 21:18), 
sufficiently illustrate the social-ethical preoccupa- 
tion of the Hebrew community with the relation- 
ship between father and son. In keeping with this, 
the biblical writings dealing with Wisdom, especi- 
ally Proverbs and Sirach, make frequent reference 
to the “wise son,” the “ understanding son,” and, 
antithetically, the “foolish son,” the “ neglectful 
son.” How popular this branch of literature was 
in the Near East has been demonstrated by the 
discovery of an Aramaic version of the Ahiqar 
Story among the papyri of the Jewish colony in 
Elephantine. We are told, too, that a collection 
of “ Proverbs of Solomon ” was copied by the men 
of Hezekiah, King of Judah (Prov 25:1). The 
important thing is that the pertinent maxims and 
aphorisms often exhort the good son to honor, to 
obey, to serve, to look after, his father. All 
blessings are in store for him who “in word and 
deed ” honors his parent; conversely, the father’s 
blessing establishes his “ offspring” (Sir 3:8 f.). 
It is perhaps noteworthy that we come here upon 
the same word for “ offspring” (Sdres) which we 
have seen is used by the narrator of the Daniel 
poem (rs). 

In the complete text of this poem, we might have 


the Day of Atonement, which is of relatively late origin, 
all Hebrew festivals begin on one or another of the above 
days of the month: New Year’s (on the first), Passover 
and Booths (on the fifteenth), Pentecost (on the seventh, 
that is, seven “complete” weeks after the full moon of 
Nisan, the counting being, significantly enough, “from 
the morrow after the sabbath . . . unto the morrow of 
the seventh sabbath,” Lev 23: 15f.). 

67 Exod 22: 29; 29: 30, 35, 37; Lev 8: 33, 35; 12:2; 
13: 4f. and passim; 14:8; 15:13, 19, 24 (cf. Num 
12: 14f.); I Sam 10:8; Ez 3:16; 43: 25f.; IIL Chr 
7:9; Job 2:13; Jud 14:17; I Sam 31:13. As is well 
known, the seven day period of wedding celebration, also 
that of mourning, have been kept alive in the ritual of 
Judaism to the present day. 
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found a list of virtues of the ideal daughter—to 
tally with that of the ideal son—comparable to the 
list of virtues of an ideal wife in Proverbs (31: 10- 
31). In the present text, the narrator, as though 
he were repeating from such a list, makes Daniel 
describe the virtues of his daughter, and he also 
does so in his own words, in three relative clauses 
following her name, each clause beginning with a 
participle (1D 50-52; cf. 55f.; 199 f.): 


Hear, oh Pagat, 

Who shoulders water, 

Who sweeps the dew from the barley, 
Who understands the course of the stars. 


As if echoing these stichoi more than a thousand 
years later, the biblical writer of the Ode of the 
ideal wife includes such virtues as: 


She riseth while it is yet night, 
‘And giveth food to her household... 


With the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
garden... 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom... 


(5) The scene describing Daniel’s wish for an 
exceptional son bears prominently on the narrative 
of Baal’s desire for an exceptional temple (2AB). 
While studying that narrative, I came to realize 
that it can be best understood by a minute com- 
parison of the two episodes. Such a comparison, 
however, would take us too far afield to be dis- 
cussed here, and may therefore be left for another 
occasion. 


| 


